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PICTURES OF THE GREAT EARL OF LEICESTER. 


I am enabled by the kindness of the noble 
Lord to whom the MS. belongs, to lay before the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” a very interesting Catalogue 
of the Pictures which were in the poss 
the Earl of Leicester at the time of his death, 
Sept. 4, 1588. It is extracted fi Inven- 
tory taken in October following. And | think 
those who are interested in the History of Art in 
England, will join me in thanking the owner of 
the manuscript for thus putting them in posses- 
sion of information which would have gladdened 
the heart of Horace Walpole. If any of your 
correspondents can identif - any of these i 


sssion ol 


om an 


>» pictures, 
and point out where they are now pr served, I 
hope they will give us the benefit of that know- 
ledge. 

The Earl died posse ssed of pictures it Kenil- 
worth, Leicester House, and Wansted. 
lowing pictures were at Kenilworth. I 
forward the lists of those at Leicester House ¢ 
Wansted next week. 


vate : 
ihe foi- 
will 
nd 


Kenilworth, viij Oct. 1588. 
Two greate Tables of the Queene’s Majesties Pic- 
tures, with one curtaine changeable silke 


Two greate Pictures of my Lord in whole } 


ro- 
in a 
With one curtaine to 


sute of russett sattin, 
them. 


portion: the one in Armour, the other 
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An other Picture of my Lord in halfe proportion, 
done in black garments. 

The Picture of St. Jerom naked, with a curtaine 

o! silke. 

Picture 
urtaine. 

The Picture of tl 

curtaine. 

Pictures of th 

curtaines. 

Two Pictures of the 
curtaine 

The Picture of the Queene of Scotts, with a 


irtaine 


The of the Lord of Arundell, with a 


Lord Mattreuers, with a 
Two 


Lord of Pembroke, with 
» Count Egmounte, with 
I 


i 


cu be 

he Picture of King Phillip, with a curtaine. 

! Picture of the baker's 
curtaine. 

‘he Pi ire of th | 

propo! ti 

The Pi 

The Pi 
taing Ss. 

Two Pictures of Poppa Sabina, with curtaines. 

Tl Picture of Freder Saxon, 


’ daughter, with a 


Duke Feria, in clothe ; whole 


ture of x. Magnus, with a curtaine. 


tures of tw mge Ladyes, with cur- 


derick, Duke of 
ume and curtaine. 
ture of thempe ror Charles, with a curtaine. 


Picture of King Phipplips (sic) wiefe, with 


with- 


aim 


iine. 

Pi f the Prince Orainge, with a curtaine. 

Picture of the Princes [Princess of Orange], 
with a curtaine. ‘ 
Picture of the 
urtaine. 

The Picture of the Marques wiefe, with a curtaine. 

The Picture of the Counte Horne, with a curtaine. 

The Picture of Counte Holstrate, with a 


i Picture of Mounsik r Bredrerods, v 


Marques of Berges, with a 


‘urtaine. 


taine. 

The Picture of the Duke Alva, with a curtaine. 
Picture of the Cardinall Granduile, with 
curtain. 
Picture 
curtaine. 
The Picture of Henrie, Earle of Pembrooke. 
The Picture of the younge Countisse. 


The Pi 


T he 


of the Duches of Parma, with 


ntis Essex L Wainscot 


Lord Mountacute, with a 

curtaine. 

1e Picture of Sir James Crofte, with a curtaine. 

1e Picture of Edwin, 2. Arch Bishop of Yorke, 

with a curtaine. 

The Picture of Sir Walter Mildmaie, with a cur- 
taine. 

The Picture of Sir William Pickering, in clothe ; 
in whole proportion. 

The Picture ot Occasion and Repentance. 

A Table of an Historie of Men, Women, and 
Children; molden in wax and broken. 


TI 
Tl 


| A little foulding Table of Ebanie, garnished with 
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white bone ; wherein are written verses with 

lettres of goulde. 
A Table of my Lord’s Armes, cracked. 
Fyve of the Plannetts painted in frames. 
Twentie three Cardes, or Maps of Countries. 

There is one picture in this list respecting which 
I would make a special query — What is the pic- 
ture of the Baker's Daughter ? Could we suppose 
it to represent the Legend to which Shakspeare 
refers in Hamlet, “ The owl was a baker's daugh- 
ter,” we might see in this allusion a recollection 
of one of them any visits which Shakspeare doubt- 
less paid to the glories of Kenilworth. 
WiuiuramM J. Troms, 


LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. 
NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION. 
(Continued from 3** §. ii. p. 143.) 

No. IV. 

Bristol. Bristol's Joiefull Reuniting of England 
and Scotland, Oxford, by J. Barnes, 4°. 

Omitted. Bindley, part 1. No. 1099. 17. 
Eben-ezer; As a Thankefull Remembrance 
of God's great goodnesse unto the City of 
Bristoll, in preserving them from the forces 
of Prince Rupert without, and a Treacherous 





Plot within, to betray the City to them the | 
11 March, 1642, by T. P. Printed at London 


for Michael Sparke, Senior, 1643, folio. 
Omitted. A poetical broadside in double columns, sur- 
mounted by a woodcut of the arms of the city. 
—— An Extraordinary Deliverance from a 
Cruell Plot and Bloody Massacre contrived 
by the Malignants in Bristol for delivering 


up the City to Prince Rupert and his Forces. | 


Lond. 1642. 4°. 2. Relation of a most Hell- 


ish, Cruell, and Bloody Plot against Bristol. | 


Lond. 1642. 4°. 3. Letter from the Mayor 
of Bristol Relating to the Great Defeat of the 
Cavaliers. 1643. 4° 4. Articles agreed 
upon at the surrender of Bristol. 


sritannia. De Rebus Gestis Britanniea Com- 
mentarioli Tres. 
The edition “ Hamburgi, 1598, 12°” is overlooked. 


Brooke, Robert Greville, Lord. An Elegie upon 
the Death of the Mirrour of Magnanimity, 
the Right Honourable Robert Lord Brooke, 
Lord Generall of the Forces of the Counties 
of Warwick and Stafford, who was slain by a 


musket shot at the siege of Liechfield the | 


second day of March, 1642. Lond. 1642, 
folio. A poetical broadside in double columns 
with borders. 

Omitted. 


1643. 4°. | 


All omitted. See Sir F. Freeling’s Catalogue, Nos. 383— | 
»* 


(34 S, IL Serr. 13, 62, 


Brookes — Melanthe, Fabula Pastoralis, 1615. 
4°. 

Bright, 1845, large paper, but stained, 3s. Several 
copies are extant. 

Browne (Edward), Description of an Annual 
World and Sacred Poems. 1641. 
Warning-Piece for England. 1643. 
——— A Rare Pattern of Justice and Mercy, and 
other Poems. 1642. 

These articles are printed as if there had been three 
distinct poets of the name of Edward Browne; whereas 
all these publications are by one and the same writer, 
They should have been quoted as such. 

Brown (Edward) Discourse of the Original of 
the Cossacks. 1672. 
Travels in Divers Parts of Europe, 1673, 
&e. 

Are not these two works by the same writer, a phy- 
sician and traveller, perhaps related to the poet? If so, 
let us by all means get rid of three of the Edward 
Browns, who at present figure in Lowndes. 

Browne (Wm.), Britannia’s Pastorals. 

A copy with MS. notes ascribed to Mitton sold at an 

auction in 1851 for 7/. 





——— Shepheard’s Pipe. 

The edit. of 1620, 8°, is merely part of the “ Workes of 
Master George Wither,” to which volume it appears to 
have been annexed, because some of the Eclogues in the 
latter portion of the Pipe were from Wither’s pen. 
Broxyp (W.), Saint Peter's Path to the Joys of 

Heaven, wherein is described the Frailtie of 
Flesh, &c. A Poem. Lond. 1598. 4°. 

Omitted. Caldecott, 1833, 47. 19s. 

Brutus, Stephanus Junius. Vindicie contra Ty- 
rannos. 

Both the first edition of 1579 and the second of 1580 
are omitted. The earliest mentioned is one of 1589. 
| Bucaniers. History of the B. of America. 1684. 

There are copies on large paper. 

Bunny (Edmund) Institutionis Christiane Re- 
ligionis per Johannem Calvinum Scriptum 
Compendium. Sm. 8°, Londini 1576, and 

Londini, 1579. 

Both these Latin editions are overlooked. The Edition 
of 1576 is at Lambeth. A copy of that of 1579 was 
marked in a bookseller’s catalogue two or three years 
ago at Ls. Gd. 

Buoni (T.) Problemes of Beautie and all Iu- 
mane Affections, translated by S. L[ennard], 


Gent. Lond. 1606. 16°. Another Edition 
or issue without date. 

| Omitted, 

Burnet (Thos.), De Fide et Officiis Christianorum, 
1722. 


There are copies on thick paper. 


‘ . 

| Bushe (Paul), The Exterpacion of Ignorancie, 

in verse. Lond. R. Pynson, n.d. 4°. 
Caldecott, 1833, 92. 15s. 
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C. J. A Poor Knight His Palace of Private Plea- 
sures. A Collection of Poems. Lond. 1579. 4°. 
Acopy was in the Harleian Collection. 
C. R., i. e. Chambers (Robert), Palestina, a Ro- 
mance. Florence, 1600. 4° 
Omitted. Bandinel, 1861, 2/. 
C. T. Saint Marie Magdalen’s Conversion, a 


Poem. Printed with license (1603) 4°. 
Omitted. Caldecott, 1833, 37. 


C. W. A Philosophicall Epitaph, in hierogliphicall 
figures. A Brief of the Golden Calf (the 
World's Idol). ‘The Golden Ass well man- 
aged, and Midas restored to reason, written 
by J. Rod, Glember, and Jchior, the three 
principles, or originall of all thinges. Pub- 
lished by W. C. Esquire. Lond. 1673. 8°. 
Engraved title. 

Omitted. 
Cacoethes Leaden Legacy, or his Schoole of Iil- 


Manners. Lond. n. d. 8°. 
Omitted. 
Calabria. Strange News out of Calabria, pro- 


gnosticated in the year 1586 upon the year | 


1587, and what shall happen in the said year. 
(1586). 4°. 3 leaves. 
Omitted. 
Camden (W.), Annales 
Lugd. Bat. 1628, 8°. 


There was an earlier Edit. from the same ‘press, 1625. 
8, 


Rerum 


Campion (Thomas), A New Way of making Four 
Parts in Counterpoint. Lond. n.d. 8°. 

This musical pamphlet consists of 30 unpaged leaves, 
and extends to Sign. E. It is dedicated to Prince Charles, 
— Epigrammatum libri II. 

1619, 12°. 

No notice is taken of the original edition, which ap- 

peared in 1595, 12°, 


—_— 





Lond. 


Canes (J. V.) Fiat Lux, or a general conduct to 
a right understanding and Charity in the 
great Combustions and Broils about Religion 
here in England betwixt Papists and Protes- 
tants, Presbyterians and Independents. Se- 
cond Edition reviewed, 1662. 8°. 

Omitted. ? date of first edition. 
Cap and the Head, a Dialogue, 1565. 


A copy is at Bridgewater House. 


op ; An earlier ed. Lon- 
don, 1564, 12°, is at Lambeth. 


Capystranus, a Metrical Romance, 4°. 

J Probably from the press of W. de Worde. A fragment 
iin the Bodleian. Farmer had an imperfect copy. See 
his Catalogue, No. 6427. : 

Carew (Thos.) Poems. Edin. 1824, 8°. 


Pe imperfect and inaccurate edition. 
ot ow 


are 


; There are few 
telder poets in such sad want of a careful editor as 
Ww. 


Anglicanarum. | 
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| Carliell (Robert), Britaine’s Gloric. 


| Carlile (James), The Fortune-Hunters ; 
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ln - 
| Carew (Sir Peter). 

Independently of the modern life of this gentleman, 
published a few years ago, there ig one (printed in the 
Archaologia, xxviii.) by John Hooker, the nephew of the 
noted divine. 


| ——— Sir George. 
| ‘There is a MS. life of him in the British Museum. 
Lond. 1619. 
8°. 
Some copies are dated 1622. 
or Two 
Fools well-met, a Comedy. Lond. 1689. 4°. 
Omitted. In the Malone Collection. 
Carving. The Booke of Carving and Sewing. 
An Edition without date is in the Museum. 


Cat. Beware of the Cat. 

The title is: Beware the Cat, and the author, WiLttAm 
Batpwiy. There was an earlier edition in 1570, of which 
no notice is here taken. It was entitled: A Marvellous 
Hystery intitulede, Beware the Cat. Contayning divers 
Wounderfull and incredible matters, Very pleasant and 
mery to read. The late Dr. Bliss had a fragment of this 
older impression. <A fragment of one leaf (? edition) of 
the ,book is among Douce’s books at Oxford. Sce also 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 318; vii. 487. 


Lond, 1584, 12°. 


Catascopo. Surveigh of the Christian world, in 
verse, 1615, 

Farmer, No. 6116, 12s., not 13/. 13s. as quoted in the 
Manual. 

Caxton. The Lucidary. 
cryphal.) 

A copy occurs, at all events, in the Harleian Cata- 
logue. In the List of Books printed by Caxton, there are 
a few other points which demand revision: nor indeed is 
the list quite complete. 

Cebes. Table translated (with Epictetus Manual 
and Theophrastus Characters), by John Hea- 
ley. Lond. 1616, 18°. Again, 1636, 18°. 
Healey'’s Cebes was first printed with Epic- 
tetus alone in 1610, 18°; but this is a very 
rare volume, and seems quite unknown. 

Omitted. 

Chamberlaine (Bartholomew), A Sermon preached 
at Farrington in Berkshire, 17 Feb. 1587, 
at the burial of the Lady Anne, daughter to 
the Duke of Somerset his Grace, and Vid 
to Sir Edward Knipton, Knt. 1591. 

Omitted. 

(Robert), Nocturnal Lucubrations and 
Poems. Lond. 1638. 16°. 


Another Edition. 


(Believed lo be apo- 


“ London: Printed by T. F. for the 


| Use and Benefit of Andrew Pennycuicke, Gent. 1652.” 


| my copy to the prose portion. 


16°. I believe this impression to be quite unknown. In 
a copy now before me, there are 118 pages, whereas th 
edition of 1638 contains 124, but there is no dedication in 
Whether the edit. of 1652 
should have it, I cannot at present pretend to say. It 
may not be generally known, that Pennycuicke was an 
actor in Massinger’s City Madam. In 10658, that 
was published “ for his use and benefit.” 


lrama 
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Charron (Pierre) of Wisdome, translated by 8. 


Lennard. 


This, the earliest English Ver 1 of a once cele- 
brated book, deserved tobe more fully described. There 
were four editions The first, dedicated to Prince 
Henry who died in 1612, may be assigned to 1611; 
it is a very rare book, though not one of price. See 
“N, & QQ.” 294 §S. vi. 33. The second edition did not 


appear till after Prince Henry's death, and was dedicated 

by Lennard the translator to “the right w y and my 

Honorable Cosen Mr. Samson Lennard, Esquire;” like 

its predecessor, it is undated, but may be assigned, fron 

the wording of the dedication, to 1613 or 1614. There 
are copies on large paper, of which one in old morocco 
sold at Abp. Tenison’s sale in 1861 for 1/. 6s here wa 

a third Edition in 1630, and a fourth in 1608. The last 

alone is in Lowndes, 

Chartier (Alain). A Brief Declaration of the 
greate and innumerable myseries and wretch- 
ednesses used in Courts Ryal, made by a 
lettre which Mayster Alain Chartier wrote to 
hys brother. Newly augmented by Francis 

1549. 12°, black letter. 

Omitted. A copy is inthe Bodleian. See DemAnps. 

Chaucer (Geoflrey), Workes, 1561. 


Some copies of this edition purport to b 








Sear. 


* tod he 
printed bv 


Henry Bradsha, or Bradshaw, Citizen and Grocer of 


London, who also had an inte one if not both of 
the Editions of Fabyan’s Chronicle published in 1559. 





Chauncey (M.), Historia Martyrum. Moguntiz, 
1550. 4°. i]. 4s 


This book fetches about 12s. at sales. Watt in his 
Bibliotheca says that there should be copp r-plates in the 
volume. I have n several copie it none had any 


everal copies, 
plates whatever. Perhaps Watt saw an illustrated copy. 


I 
Childhood. The Civilitie of Childhood. 
J. Tisdale, 1566, > 
Omitted. In the Pepysian 
Chillingworth (W.), The Religion of Protestants 
a safe way to Salvation. Oxf. 1638, fol. 
There are copies of this first edition on large paper. 


Christine of Pise. The Fayt of Armes and Chy- 
valrie. Per Caxton (1489) folio. 

In Lambeth Library is a fragment of two leaves belong- 
ing apparently to an edition of this book from the press 
of W. de Machlinia, 
Christmas Carols. 

New, Christmas Carols. 
black letter. 

Omitted. A copy is in the Ashmolean Museum. A 
fragment of a collection of Carols is in the Douce Col 
lection, but what edition does not appear from the Cata- 
logue. A book of Christmas Carols by Christopher 
Payne was licensed to James Roberts in 1569-70. See 
Publications of the Warton Club and Chappell’s, Popular 
Music. 

Christophilus (Richard), A True Relation of the 
Conversion and Baptism of Isuf, the Turkish 
Chaous, named Richard Christophilus. Lond. 
1684, 8°, 


Lond. 


Good and True, Fresh and 
Lond. 1642. 12 ; 


Omitted. See Isur-Bassa. 





Church. The Church of the Evil Men and 

Women. Lond. 1511. 4° 
A copy was in the Harleian Collection. 

The Churche’s Thank-Offering to God 

Her King, and the Parliament, for rich and 
ancient mercies, &c. (since the year '88,) 
Lond. 1641. 4°. 

Church Policy. An Assertion for true and Chris. 
tian Church Policie. Wherein certaine Poli- 
tike objections made against the planting of 
Pastours and Elders in every congregation 
are sufficientlie answered. n. p. 1604. 8°. 

Omitted. 

Churchyard (Thos.), A Pleasante Discourse of 

Court and Wars. Lond. 1596. 4°. 


Lond. 1596. 


——— Churchyard’s Cherishing. 


One and the same book, the latter being the second 
titie. 

Chute (Anthony), Beauty Dishonoured, a Poem, 
Lond, 1593. 4°. 

A copy was in the Harleian Collection. Not more 
than two are known, 

Clereville (B irtholomew de), The Copye of the 
Letter followynge, whyche specifyeth of the 
rreatest and marvelous-vysioned batayle that 
ever was sene or herde of. Antw. by John 

of Doesboro, n. d. 4°. 

In the Bodleian. 


Omitted. 


Comines (P. de), Memoirs translated by Thos. 
Danett. Lond. 1596. Folio. 


Chere are copies on large paper. 


Common Conditions, a Drama. 

It may be worth mentioning that this piece was li- 
censed to John Hunter in 1576, though not known at 
present in so early an edition. 

Constable (F.), Pathomachia, a Play. Lond. 
1630. 4°. 

Certainly not by Constable, who was merely the pub- 
lisher. It is attributed by some to Henry More. See 
PATHOMACHIA. 

Constable (Henry), Sonnets and other Poems 
now first collected and edited by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. Lond. 1859. 8°. 230 copies printed 
on small, and 20 on large paper. ’ 
——TDiana: The Praises of his Mistres m 
Certaine Sweete Sonnets. Lond. 1592. 4. 
First Edition. Heber, part 4, 92. 12s. Other 
Editions. Lond. 1594 (but dated by mistake 
1584), 12°. A copy is in the Bodleian. It 
has been reprinted in fac-simile (1818). 
Lond. 1597. 12°. Lond. 1604. 12°. Bindley, 
part i. 1190 (6 leaves wanting), 7. 17s. 6d. 
The Diana has also been reprinted by the 
Roxburgh Club. Lond. 1818. 4°. 17 of 
Constable's Spiritual Sonnets are preserved 
among the Harl. MSS.; but only 16 were 
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printed in Heliconia. The Sonnets by the | 


same writer printed by Park in the Harl. 
Misc. are accompanied by pieces by other 
poets, and inter alia, by two sonnets addressed 
to Constable which are included in the Collec- 
tion as though they had been from his own 
pen. 

| have attempted to rewrite this article as above, it 

being in the text very confused and imperfect. 

—— (John), Epigrammata, 1520. 

Respecting this writer, see Myles Davies (Icon Libel- 

lorum, p. 55.) 

Cooke (Thos.), The Triumphs of Love and 
Honour, a Play; with observations on the 
Drama. Lond. 1731. 8°. 

Omitted. Shakespeare’s “ Lear,” as altered by Tate, 
and other pieces, are mentioned. 

Cookery. ‘The Good Huswife’s Handmaid for 
the Kitchen, containing many principal points 
of Cookery, &c. Lond, 1594. 8°. 

Omitted. In Bodleian. 

Cornaro (L.) on Health, translated by George 
Herbert. 

This was first published at Cambridge with Lessius’ 

Hygiasticon in 1634, 24°. 

Cotgrave (John), Wit’s Interpreter. 

An Edition 1662, 8°. 

Cotton (C.), Scarronides. 

An Edition 1678, 

(Clement) The Mirror of Martyrs. Lond. 

1612. 18°. Lond. 1614. 8°. Again 1629, 8°. 

There were perhaps other editions. 

See Harl. Cat. No. 1970, and Nassan’s Cat. 





Omitted. 
No. 765. 

—— —— Large and Complete Concordance 
to the Bible, in English, corrected and amended 
by Samuel Newman, teacher of the church 
of Rehoboth in New-England, 1658. Folio. 

Omitted. 

—— (John of Boston, N. E.), A copy of a Let- 
ter sent in Answer of Certaine Objections 
made against their Discipline and Orders 
there, directed to a Friend, 1641. 4°. 

This is omitted, and, which is very remarkable, this 
writer is quite overlooked. He published several other 
books and tracts. 

Countrymans New Commonwealth, 1647. 

Of this there were two distinct impressions in the same 
year, a point not noticed in the Manual. In both the 
contents appear nearly the same; but the arrangement of 
the matter is different. 

Covent (Fr.), Enchiridion of 
1655. 12°, 

Omitted. 

Cowley (A.), TheGuardian, a play. Lond. 1650. 
4°. 

—— The Cutter of Coleman Street. 
Lond. 1663. 4°. 


Faith. Doway, 


A play, 


| more than the Guard 


| the book 
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These two articles are quoted as if they were distinct 
pieces, whereas the Cutter of Coleman Strect is nothing 
zn with a new title and alterations. 


Cowley: Poems of Mr. Cowley and others, Com- 
posed into Songs and Ayres, with a thorough 
Basse to the Theorbo, Harpsecon, or Basse- 
Violl, by William King, Organist of New 
College, in the University of Oxon. Oxford. 
Printed for the Author, 1668, folio. 

Omitted. In a volume of tracts which came from 
Cornwall a few years ago there was an uneut copy of 
Croftes (Anthony), The Husband, a Poem. Lond. 

1614. 4°. 

rhe volume is It was reprinted in 1710, 

Of this republication no notice is taken. 


a small 8 
sm. 8°, pp. 16. 
Crofts or Croft (Robert), Terrestrial Paradise. 
1639, 
lappie Mind, 1640. 
1638. 
rhese three pieces are by the same writer, and there- 
t isnot quite easy to comprehend why they should 
f they were by two distinct authors. 
Crompton (Richard), The Mansion of Magna- 
Lond. 1599. 4°. Again, 1608. 4°. 
Ihere is no apparent reason why edit. 1599 should be 
placed under the Author’s name, and edit. 1608 under 
Mansion, as if the two impressions were totally inde- 
pendent of each other 
Cross (Thomas), Nolens Volens, or you shall 
learn to play on the Violin, whether you will 
Lond. 1695. 8°. 


Omitted. In the Bodleian, 


Crosse (Wm.), Belgia’s Troubles and Triumphs, 
a Poem. Lond. 1625. 4°. 

Omitted. Caldecott, 1833. 22. 19s 

Crowley (R.), On the Supper of th 
1533. 8°. 

Not by Crowley. See “N. & Q.” 1* 8. i. 332—3 

Culros (Lady), Ane Godlie Dreame. 
1644. 12°. 

Here said by Lowndes to be the first book printed at 
Aberdeen; el in the Manual books printed at 
Aberdeen as early as 1622 are mentioned. 

W. Carew Hazuirr. 


nimity. 


or no. 


Lord. Lond. 


Aberdeen, 


»wWiere 


INEDITED LINES BY DRYDEN. 

One of Dryden’s happiest poems, “ full,” says 
Walpole, “ of luxuriant but immortal touches,” is 
his “ Epistle to Sir Godfrey Kneller. Pope had 
it by heart, and in his “ Epistle to Jervas,” worked 
in noble emulation of his master. Dryden did not 
labour his verses; his finish was more through hap- 
piness than pains; yet he could file and reject and 
discreetly blot. That the “Epistle to Kneller” was 
not thrown off at heart, I have new and ample 
evidence to produce. Let the readers of “Nn. & Q” 
compare the printed Epistle with the following 
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omitted and altered lines. The cancelled allusion 
to Eve is Dryden all over; so is the reference to 
himself and to his sons : — 
“Sons may succeed their greater Parents gone ; 
Such is thy Lott; and such I wish my own.” 

The new readings (“luxuriant but immortal 
touches”) are taken from The Annual Miscellany 
for 1694, or The Fourth Part of Miscellany Poems, 
octavo, Tonson, 1694, where the Epistle appeared 
first in print : — 

“ Our arts are Sisters, though not twins in birth, 

For hymns were sung in Eden’s happy earth 
By the first pair; while Eve was yet a Saint; 
Before she fell with pride and learn’d to paint. 
Forgive th’ allusion; "twas not meant to bite; 
But Satire will have room, where e’er I write.” 
The Annual Miscellany for the year 1694, p. 93. 
“ Some other Hand perhaps may reach a Face; 
But none like thee a finish’d Figure place: 
None of this Age, for that’s enough for thee, 
The first of these Inferiour Times to be; 
Not to contend with Heroes’ Memory. 
Due Honours to those mighty Names we grant, 
But Shrubs may live beneath the lofty Plant; 
Sons may succeed their greater Parents gone; 
Such is thy Lott; and such I wish my own.” —_ 
1694, pp. 94-5. 
“To future days [times] a libel and [or] a jest. 
Meantime while just Incouragement you want, 
You only Paint to Live, not Live to Paint.” 
Ibid, 1694, p. 98. 

“ Mellow your colours, and imbrown the teint, 

Add every grace which Time alone can grant.” 
Ibid, 1694, p. 99. 


In Mr. Robert Bell's edition of Dryden (the 
only edition I have at present access to) the rhyme 
to “grant” is printed “ tint.” 

Perer CunnincHuamM. 





FIDDLES, FLUTES, AND FANCIES. 


I send a cutting from a periodical of six or 
seven years ago: — 

“ Otto, in his Treatise on the Construction of a Violin, 
has the following remark : — 

“« That it is not age, but the constant use of an in- 
strument, which produces a smooth clear tone, is an 
incontrovertible fact. 

“*T have by me some common made violins which 
had been used by a village musician for twenty years in 
playing dances, and being in a damaged state I bought 
them at a trifling price. Finding, upon examination, 
that they were strong throughout in the wood, and had 
good red deal bellies, I tried what could be made of 
them by giving them the true proportions, and succeeded 
in obtaining a violin, which, although every connoisseur 
immediately knew to be a trade fiddle, yet the tone 
turned out by no means inferior to an Italian one. I 
sold it to the concert director at Fulda for forty dollars. 
From this circumstance the idea occurred to me that a 
vibration, kept up for a length of time, tended to extract 
the resinous particles from the wood, and to make it 
more porous and better adapted for producing a good 
tone—and such is the fact. This induced me further to 
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} 
| try what improvement in the tone could be effected by a 
| constant playing of two tones in fifths: after an hour's 
| exercise in this manner, these two tones became much 
| less rough and glassier than any other in the instrament, 
| Having now discovered that two tones played together 
| with a strong bow produced a greater volume of vibra- 
| tion, I then tried it by fourths throughout all the tones, 
| They all experienced alike the desired improvement, and 
A sharp and C sharp were equally as good as D orG, 
I shall, however, notice the alterations it produces in the 
tone of the instrument. When the instrument is first 
put into use, the tone is clear and easily brought out, 
| By practising it, however, eight days in the manner above, 
j the tone becomes harsh and offensive to the ear and 
difficult of production: the instrument then appears as 
| if it would never be fit to be heard again. In this second 
stage the greatest number of instruments are spoilt, from 
| the want of patience in the professor or dilettante, by 
scraping out the wood, alteration of the bass bar, and 
other contrivances. Those that are weak in wood be- 
come bad in this process, and never afterwards improve, 
They never reach the third period. But by persevering 
| in exercising on two tones together it gradually reaches 
| the third period; as the instrament, like wax, receives 
| every impression, and eventually recovers its fulness and 
power. It then becomes easy in the tone, and acquires 
the beauty of an instrument which has been long in use, 
This, however, requires three months’ continual practice, 
A violin proved in this manner cannot be afforded under 
thirty dollars, nor a bass under fifty.’ — Treatise on the 
Construction, Preservation, Repair, and Improvement of the 
Violin, and all Bow Instruments, together with a Disser- 
| tation on the most eminent Makers, pointing out the surest 
Marks by which a genuine Instrument may be distinguished. 
| By Jacob Augustus Otto, Instrument Maker to the Court 
| of the Archduke of Weimar. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with Notes and Additions, by Thomas Fardeley, 
| Professor of Languages and Music, Leeds. London: 
| Longman, 8vo, pp. 66, 1833.” 


| This is a striking instance of the benefit of 
| theory. Otto, finding that a well played-on violin 
was all the better for it, would never have had 
heart to go on with his trials, unless it had “ oe- 
curred” to him that vibrations “ tend to extract 
| the resinous particles,” and to produce porosity; 
and on trial, “such is the fact” says he. The 
process is an exceedingly common one: an ex- 
periment suggests a theory; to try the theory 
another experiment is made, which agrees with 
the first; therefore, the theory is true. Dismis- 
sing the theory with the remark that vibrations 
produced by a well-resined bow are likely to in- 
troduce at least as much resin as they extract, I 
go on to say that, long before I knew of these 
very remarkable experiments, I had become satis- 
fied that musical instruments are as much creatures 
of habit as the Christians who play upon them: 
that their particles—some how or other, which is 
my mode of explaining it ; amosgepotically, as 
Aristophanes and the other philosophers say— 
take a set, or get a way, ora knack, or a savor 
faire. Not long ago, I mentioned this opinion ol 
mine to a manufacturer of flutes, and I found I 
was not quite alone. My friend gave me the 
philosopher's look, and said: “Then, Sir! I sup- 
pose you support the vagary of those genile- 
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men (sic) who say to me, ‘I lent my flute to 
and the fellow has blown it out of tune.” 

I have no skill on any instrument except the 
flute, which I have watched for forty years. It is 
more extraordinary that the flute should take a 
set than the violin. On the fiddle, the immediate 
agent of sound is a string, which remains until it 
breaks ; but the chief part of the flute is a column 
of air, the case of which is commonly called the 
flute; this column is frequently changed. But 
then there is something in the manner in which 
the particles of air nearest the case rub, or hold 


on to, the case itself. Were it not so, the material | 


of the case would have nothing to do with the 
tone; but all those who know the flutiness of the 
old instruments, which are wood all the way up, 
as compared with the new instruments, in which 
the head-joint is metal, though concealed by 
wood, will understand what I say. Or if they 
will not, Horace shall : — 
« Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta, tubaque 
mula ; sed tenuis, simplexque foramine pxuco 
Aspirare et adesse choris erit utilis, atque 
Nondum spissa nimis complere sedilia flatu : 
Quo sane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 
Et frugi, castusque, verecundusque coibat.” 
I think it likely enough that others may have 
made observations of the above kind. Such things 


are often suppressed until some one makes a be- | 


ginning. I remember that when my friend Francis 
Baily first called attention to those phenomena of 
a solar eclipse which are now called Baily’s beads, 
more than one avowed having noticed something 
like them, and several hesitating announcements 
were discevered in print. 

A word about “taspirare et adesse ‘choris,” ‘n 
the preceding passage. All the translators and 
commentators that I have met with shirk the 
distinction. They say, in general terms, that the 
passage means that the flute is to help the chorus. 
One Italian translation connects aspirare with 


foramine pauco; but this the original will not 


bear. Premising that Horace was just the man 
to be familiar with the technicalities of the stage 
and the orchestra, it seems to me clear that he 
states the old use of the flute to be both to lead 
the chorus at one time, and at another to accom- 
pany it. It seems to be supposed that, because a 
flute is spoken of, aspirare must refer to blowing. 
But one of the meanings of the word is what we 
call to inspire, to suggest what is to be done. No 
one will suppose that in — 
“ Vos, O Calliope, precor, adspirate canenti,”— 

the muse was requested by Virgil to blow breath 
into the singer. And the Latin idiom seems to 
require that aspirare should refer to choris : if so, 
the instrument is to guide or lead the chorus. If 
this be correct, then adesse, as in one of its com- 
mon meanings, refers to such assistance as does 
hot imply complete guidance, and may mean ac- 
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‘ | companiment, Looking at the manner in which 


Horace has scattered the technicalities of the 
theatre through what is called the Ars Poetica, I 
suggest the preceding explanation as giving, first, 
meaning, which the phrase has never had; se- 
condly, a meaning quite in keeping with the whole 
character of the epistle. It adds some force to the 
probability of technical character that the word 
vincta is highly technical. It means bound with 
metal, not externally, but internally; or, as we 
should say, lined. External binding would not 
affect the tone, or make the instrument tube 
emula. 

To complete the comment on the passage, fora- 
mine pauco shows that the modern history of the 
flute is on this point also, a repetition of the 
ancient. The old flute had seven holes, not count- 
ing the emboucheure ; the modern flute has four- 
teen. Forty years ago, though always spoken of 
as a flute, the instrument never appeared in print 
except as a German flute. The fact is that the 
old flute was the flageolet, or an instrument like 
it. In French, the new flute was the flute traver- 
siére. 

Horace, like Sallust, and all rakes who write 
morality, connects the downfall of good habits 
with the increase of art and convenience; which 
acts Tenterden steeple to their Goodwin Sands, 
I have played on a flute with seven holes and no 
metal in the Regency, and on one with fourteen 
holes and metal in the reign of Victoria: but I 
cannot make out any depravation of manners. I 
should rather say there has been some improve- 
ment: and this in spite of increased complexity, 
not merely in the flute, but in every other musical 
instrument. A. De Morcan, 


TERRY ALTS. 

To any one who resided in Ireland, and parti- 
cularly to a resident of the county of Clare in 
the years 1828-30, the name of “Terrence” or 
“ Terry Alts,” will recall recollections of a “ reign 
of terror” such as could hardly have existed in 
any other portion of the British dominions. An 
organised band of murderers ruled the county 
absolutely, and for more than two years the 
Executive was virtually powerless. Murders of 
the most brutal description took place in open 
day, cattle were “ houghed” (hamstrung), houses 
burned, ricks of hay and corn destroyed, persons set 
upon and beaten till left for dead, and threaten- 
ing notices sent by post or nailed upon the doors 
of the devoted victims, all under the command of 
“Terry Alts,” and by a gang called after their 
leader, “the Terries.” Now, the supposed 
“ Rockite leader” and brutal murderer, was a 
most respectable young farmer, a Protestant, and 
most loyal subject! with whom I have often con- 
versed; and thus it was that he obtained such an 
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unenviable notoriety. ‘The state of affairs in Clare, 


and particularly in the neighbourhood of Cor- 


rolin, a vi lage close to th | ake of In hiquin 
(for sundry levends of this beautiful lake, see 
“N& Q "1" S. vin. 145, Xc.), was very m ich in 
the primitive style described by Maxwell in his 


oft the parish 


famous sketch—where the priest 

lends the rector a congregation. However, about 
1823 or so, a Mr. S—— came to reside on his 
estate about four miles from Corrofin, and among 
the first of his arrangements was the building of 
two school-houses on his property, to which he 
insisted on his tenants sending their children. 
The schools were, I believe, in connection with 
the Kildare Place (Dublin) Society; and the 


reading and committing to memory of large por- 


tions of the Bible 
instruction in them. ‘This soon attracted the 
notice of the Roman Catholic priests, who forbid 
the attendance of the children, 

equally determined ; and those of his tenants who 
refused to send their children to the schools must 


formed part of the course of 


Mr. S—— was 





give up their farms. Then came the burning down 
of the school-houses, attacks on Mr. S——’s house, 


and upon such of his tenants as obeyed his orders. 
Mr. 5 
assassins, and dangerously wounded, and his ser- 


But be- 





vant was killed by the same discharge. 
fore matters had gone so far his tenants could not 
venture to attend fairs or markets without incur- 
ring the danger of being beaten, and having their 
corn sacks cut or hay scattered, &c. One fair 
day at Corrofin these unfortunate men had been 
set upon by the mob, and all their corn destroyed, 
while they were themselves severely beaten ; 
but as usual, when the constabulary arrived on 
the spot, “no one,” as is usual in Ir id seen 
the perpetrators. Terry Alts was 

in the fair, and, among the rest, a 


out 








xiously think- 
ing and speaking of the recent occurr nee, when 
a*“ Gamin ” cried out, “Terry Alts is the man!” 
The suggestion was greeted with shouts of laugh- 
ter, and poor Terry became on the spot an invo- 
luntary hero, for he was so annoyed by the jest that 
he even applied to some of the local magistrates to 





assist him in shaking off the imputation; but of 


course in vain, and his struggles against it only fixed 
it on him more firmly. For a time, with a species 
of “ honour,” his person and property were spared. 
However, a custom arose of the people assem- 
bling in crowds at spring or harvest time with 
horses, ploughs, carts, &c., sowing or reaping the 
crops of such of the gentry or farmers as they pre- 
tended to honour and regard; the involuntary 
recipient of the “favour” was only expected to 
supply food, or at all events whiskey, to his 
“friends.” And so one night they assembled, and 
cut down and stacked all poor Terry’s corn long 


before it was ripe! ‘This, and some other indica- 


tions not to be neglected, induced him to surren- 





was at last fired at by a number of 
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der his farm, and to apply for admission into the 
constabulary force, in which he succeeded, as he 


was a man of excellent character and the victim of 


undeserved persecution. He was stationed not 
far from Dublin, and I have seen and conversed 
with him often, as he used, whenever opportu. 
nity allowed, to visit his old rector, who was resid. 
ing near Dublin for medical assistance a few years 
before his death. It often caused a laugh, and no 
little surprise, when the quiet respectable man in 
the simple uniform of the constabulary was intro- 
duced to chance visitors as the great Rockite 
leader, who had defied the whole government for 
so many years. Cry. W. R. M. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 





Minor Rotes. 


Sir Marmapuke Constante. — The accom- 
panying letter, I believe, has never yet appeared 
in print. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether the title of Constable is extinct or only 
unclaimed ? — 

“To Sir Marmaduke Constable after the Battle of Flod- 
den Field, for doing good service there with four of 
his Sons, who were all knighted by the King. 

“Trusty and well Beloved, we greet you well, and 
under , as well by the report of our right trusty 
Cousin and Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, as other 
wise, what acceptable service you amongst others did by 
your valient forwardness, in the assisting of our said 
Cousin against our great enemye the late king of Scots, 
and how courageously you, as a very hearty loving 
knight, acquitted yourself, for the overthrow of the said 
king, and distrusting his Malice and Power, to our great 
Honour, and the advancement of your no little Fame and 
Praise: for the which we have good cause to favour and 
thank you, and soe, we full heartilie doe, and assured 
you may bee, y* we shall in such effectual wise remember 
your said service in any your reasonable Pursuit as you 
shall have cause to think the same right will be em- 
ployed to your comfort and Weale hereafter: and espe- 
cially because you (nothwithstanding our License to you, 
granted by reason of your Great Age and Impotence, to 
take your Ease and Libertie) did thus kindly and dili- 
gently to your praise, serve us at this time, which re- 
quire long Thanks and Remembrance accordingly. 

“Given under our Signet at our Castle of Windsor— 
26t day of Nov" 1514.—To our trusty and well beloved 
knight for our Body, Sir Marmaduke Constable the 
Elder.” 

A handsome brass to the memory of this gallant 
knight is still in the parish church of Flamborough, 
Yorkshire. It contains an inscription of three 
stanzas, showing that he commanded the left wing 
of the English army at Flodden; lived in six 
reigns, from Henry VI. to Henry VIII.; born m 
1443 ; fought at Flodden, 1513; and died in 1530. 

E. WaLrorD. 











Hampstead, N.W. 

Apirat Fitzroy anticrratep.—Acting under 
the advice of your commendable motto, I transcribe 
the following verbatim from The Times of this 
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day (Aug. 28), ar nd cual be glad of further parti- 
culars on the subjec e: 

“ApMIRAL FirzroYy ANTICIPATED. — A very singular 
fact on the subject of electricity is mentioned by bian- 
chini. There had existed from time immemorial in one 
of the bastions of the Castle of Duino, situated in the 
Trione, on the banks of the Adriatic, a pointed iron rod, 
standing in a vertical position. In summer, when the 
weather had the appegrance of being stormy, the soldier 
who mounted guard in this bastion examined the iron 
rod, and presented to it the point of an iron halbert, 
which was always ready for this purpose, and whenever 
he perceived that the iron rod gave sparks, or displayed 
a small ¢ 
notice to the country people who were working in the 
fields, or to the fishermen who were at sea, that stormy 
weather was approaching This custom was of great 


antiquity, and is mentioned by Imperati, in a letter dated 
W.1.S. H. 


1602.” 

HEARNE THE ANTIQUARY, AND WALKER’'S 
“Surrerincs or THE Ciercy.” —A nonconfor- 
mist lecturer the other day, abusing this book, 
stated that even “ Hearne, the antiquary, and 
violent nonjuror,” discredited the volume. Is there 
any foundation for this statement? The only 
passage I can find in Hearne is the following, from 
Reliquie Hearniana, vol. i. p. 305 : — 

“ 4 loose and inconsiderate piece of writing. A man of 
parts and skill would have reduced the whole to an 8vo,; 
and have made much more pertinent and useful remarks. 
There are many things which, instead of clearing the 
clergy, reflect very much upon them, and ure to their 
disgrace. For the collection acquaints us that some were 
notorious for drinking, which however true (as | believe 
it to be false) should not have been noted. Things of 
this nature should have been concealed. A wise man 
would have past over such accidents as infirmities of 
human nature, and confined himself purely to the vir- 
tues of the clergy, which were much greater than their 
vices,” 

No reasonable man can call this “ discrediting.” 
Hearne here condemns Walker for his candour ; tor 
not concealing the truth, rather than for any want 
of credit. Juxta Turrim. 





BaprisMAL contains 


baptismal 


Names. — The following 
such an extraordinary collection of 
names, and is given as an authentic record in the 
Lansdowne Collection, that it may be worth while 
to transfer it to the pages of “N. & Q.,” to test 
its authenticity. No date is given, but the suit 
would probably afford that. The first name on 
the list, that of Acc epted Frewen, is well known. 
“A copy of a Sussex Jury impannelled between Tho, 
Collier, gent., & Redeemed Compton of Woodchurch, 
clerk, in the county of Kent: 
“ Accepted Fruin of Nordiham, 
Elected Nisney of Heathfield. 
Faint-not Hewit of y° same 
The-guift-of-God Stringer of Hartfeild. 
Make-peace Wendham of Hoo. 
Return Spilman of Wartling 
Repent Hazel of y* same. 
Called Glover of Glynne. 
More-fruit Fowler of East Hoadverley. 


ND QUERIES. 


erb of fire at its point, he rang a bell, to give | 


| 
| 
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Search-scripture Norton of Salehurst. 
Fly-debate Roberts of Holdendale. 
Fight-y*-good- fight-of-faith Blaked« 
Zealous King of y® same. 

Earth Adams of Warbleton, 
Be-thankful Playnard of Brightling. 
The-work-of-God Farmer of Cornhurst. 
Kill-sin Pimble of Westham. 
Be-courteous Cole of Pevensey. 
Stand-fast-on-high Small of Uckfield 
Peace-of-God Knight of Burwash. 
More-tryal Sestene of y® same. 
Faithful Long of East Grinstead. 
Joy-from-above Brown of y* same 
Snot of Fycehurst.” 


n of Ufforsk. 


God-reward 
Iruvuriet. 


Curtovs Sruiie.— Beveridge says in one of his 
Sermons (No. 112), — 

“All things that are needful for you, while you are 
upon earth (rzorrs4irevras), shall be added to you, over and 
above what you first sought: they shall be given vou, as 
the word intimates, like paper and packthread, into the 
bargain.” 





45. 


Cut-ruroat Lane: Caatk Farm. — Almost 
every part of England has its “ Cut-throat Lane,” 
a lonely bye-way, which is generally thought to 
take its name from actual or probable murder 
there done, or to be done. In Stanford's large 
Map of London, six inches to the mile—of which 
I recommend every one to get his own district at 
least —the scale allows these bye-lanes to be 
named. I find “ Cut-throat Lane” in one case, 
and “Cut-through Lane” in another: surely the 
first has been the second, and is but a corruption 
of it. 

Another corruption has given the name of 
Chalk Farm to a spot which the adjacent lump 
of clay called Primrose Hill proves to have been 
without chalk since the days of Professor Owen's 
pets with the hard names. The old village of 
Chalcot is the source of the name. The Board of 
Works having merged Chalcot Villas in the Ade- 
laide Road, to my great convenience, no testi- 
mony to the old name remains on the spot. This 
Note will make future readers of “N. & Q.” as 
wise as if they had consulted Camden, whose maps 
would show them both Upper and Lower Chalcot. 

A. De Morean. 





Mueries, 
Anonymous. —I have a very small volume 
bearing the following title: — 

“Heavenly Meditations vpon the Pvblican’s Prayer: 
Luke xviii. 13, O God, be mercifull to mee a Sinner. At 
London, Printed by I. R. for Iohn Flasket. 1606.” 
Prefixed is an “ Epistle Dedicatory ” — 

“To the Right Worshipfull, my worthy and honoured 
Patron, Sir Henry Wallop, Knight, high Sheriffe of 
Shropshire, and to the vertuous Lady , Elizabeth, his 
wife.” 
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“Your W ocship' $3 most bounden 


Who was this T. F. 1 


It is signed 
and dutifull Orator, T. F.’ 


From the introductory words of the Epistle, which 


ire as follows, — 


‘As Christian modestie (right Worshipful) mooved a 


Devine (I make no question) the Authour hereof, not 
onely to conceale his Name, but also, etc.”— 
it would appear he was not himself the author of 
the quaint little volume. Can any one oblige 
me with the name of the author? I do not find 
it enumerated under the names of any of the 
Puritans; nor is it noticed under “ Thomas Ford,’ 
Thomas Foxley,” or “ ‘Thomas Farrar.” For 
Fuller, style it much resembles, the date 
(1606) is of course too early. r. 
Arms or Canrernury Aanp Armacu. — What 
is the difference between the arms of these two 
: ecording to Guillim, the former are bla- 
nel thus: azure, a staff in pale or, thereupon a 





whose 


cross-patee, argent, surmounted by a pall of the 
last, charged with four other similar crosses fitched, 

sable, edged and fr in ved of th e second ; that is, or. 
(Display of Heraldry, s. 4, ¢. 2, p. 206, 2nd ed. of 
1660.) 


The arms 
the engrav 


of Armagh appear, according to all 
I have seen, to be precisely the 
same. I however, there must be some 
difference. The arms of Dublin also seem to 
differ only in the number of crosses upon the pall, 
live instead of four. Davip Gam. 
Kiss,” etc. — Where is the 
to be found? — 
“ Away with the Kiss, and away with Tear, 

Away, away with the Sigh; 
But give mea smile from a rosy lip, 

And a glance from a bright black eye: 
For the smile tells of hope and of innocent joy, 

And the glance tells of love deep and true; 
And the smile and the glance 
Make a young heart dance, 

rob with a pleasure anew.” 





suppose, 
tt 


““AwAY WITH THE 
fullowing, or something like it, 








Castetvetro: Scarron. — 

“Castelvetro objects that the secon 
ought not to be divided from the third, as there is no in- 
terruption in the narrative. Scarron gives a comical rea- 


1 book of the neid | 


on, but it is sufficient to ask why the unusual number of | 
eleven books should be substituted for twelve, by making 
one as long as two.”—Notes upon Virgil and Ovid, p. 142, 
London, 1749 


W h it is the title of Castelvetro’s book ? Where 
does Scarron gives his comical reason? I have 
looked into several editions of his burlesque with- 


li W.B. J 


out finding it. 
Curistian Brackxapper, wife of Robert An- 
derson, 


burgh in 1670. Was she of the Blairhall family 


who 
uate t =. ©. 


Catuicrarpny. — The men of fashion and wits 
of the reign of Elizabeth, and of some succeeding | 


who owns land near Newington, Edin- | 


appeared in the neighbourhood about this 





reigns, wrote elegant, or at least intelligible hands, 
Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” throw light on the 
date and origin of the foolish conceit, that a bad 
hand is characteristic of a gentleman ? K. 


Curious Antique. — Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” throw a light on the meaning of the fol- 
lowing curious device, painted on a hard substance 
resembling enamel, and about an inch in length, 
the form being oblong ?—A black cube on a white 
ground, over which two naked cherubs are hover. 
ing, and sustaining a celestial crown. On the 
cube rest a skull and cross-bones; and on the 
two sides visible are—Ist, the date “1$;” and 
2nd, an escutcheon, azure, thereon, a bend be- 
tween six covered cups or. On either side of the 
arms are inscribed N° (obl.), and the date “ Dee 
. Spar. 


Du Hatpe’s “Carta.” — There was published 
in 1737 a translation in English of Du Lalde’s 
China, by the Rev. R. Brookes. In Boswell’s 
Johnson (edited by Croker, ed. in one vol, 1848, 
p. 663), I find the following relating to another 
translation : — 

“Green and Guthrie, an Irishman and a Scotchman, 
undertook a translation of Du Halde’s History of China, 
Green said of Guthrie that he knew no English, and 
Guthrie of Green, that he knew no French; and these two 
undertook to translate Du Halde’s History of China.” 

Guthrie is well known as author of a J1/istory of 
England, and other works. Who was Green, the 
Irishman referred to? Is there any other trans- 
lation of Du Halde’s China ? R. I. 


GALILEO AND THE TeLrEscors. — On one occa- 
sion, being at Florence, I was favoured with a 
sight of some of the MSS. of this great man, and 
of his mathematical and other instruments ; and, in 
particular, of some of his first telescopes. A story 
was there related to me, which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen in any of his biographies; and 
which may probably have been the great turning 
point in his career. It was stated that, when he first 
began to promulgate his remarkable theories, a 
friend came to him and remonstrated with him seri- 
ously on the trouble he was inevitably bringing on 
himself. “ Besides,” said he,“ you must be in error. 
If the sun were the centre of the system, and all 
the planets revolved round him, Venus, as viewed 
from the earth, would be sometimes behind, some- 
times before, and sometimes on one or the other 
side of him; and would present all the phases of 
amoon. When on one side, and at rielt angles 
with the sun half her body would be illuminated, 
and the other half dark; and when between the 
sun and earth she would be seen as a dark spot 
on his disk, and so form a sort of eclipse. Now 
we know Venus is always a star: as soon as she 
emerges from the sun’s rays she is a star; and at 
her greatest elongation i is also a star, and not like 
a half-moon at any time.” Galileo replied he had 
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no doubt Venus did present such phases, if they 
could only magnify her to such a size as to be 
bl to perceive them; and, it is said, from that 
our he devoted all his energies to perfect the 
telesc ype Of course when complete the correct- 
ess of his theory was established ; and the phases 

Venus clearly exhibited. Can any of your 
ped refer me to a recorded account of this 


incident, or where it took place, or the name of 


the friend who so unwittingly contributed to the 
advancement of science ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Greck Purases. —Can any one give me any 
quotations —not in the New Testament — in which 
rravpde Occurs in conjunction with Bucrdtw, aipéw, 
\auSdvw ? I wish to establish proof that the 
expression in which these words occur in con- 
junction were proverbial prior to their use in the 

w Testament, and that they were in use com- 
monly among the profane writers. I am aware 
of the occurrence of ~ expression in Philo, 

. ii, p. 527; Lucian, de Mort. Pereg, c. xxxvi. 











bila 
p. 45; and Diod. Sic. Q. 18, and others commonly 
viven in lexicons. . 

Again, can any one furnish me with an instance 
of the use of the word Accaiwors in its forensic ace 


ceptation prior to the date of the translation of 


the Septuagint, when it became the equivalent of 
?7¥ in the sense of “ justification ? ” 
Joun Paton. 

IIesrew Querirs.— What German or English 
work would explain grammatical (?) difficulties 
like these: —1. I find, in Genesis ii. 7., 18"; 
but when this verb occurs again, in ver. 19 of the 
same chapter, I find but one’. Why so? 2. In 
MWYNI2, the first word in the Hebrew Bible, I 
expect from analogy to find either the letter, or 
the pointing, equivalent to our word “the.” 
Where coule 1 I see some explanation of this see ~~ 
ing omission ? H. ¢ 








Tuomas Law Hopcrs, of Emmanuel College, 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1810; M.P. for Kent, 1830 and 
1831; and for West Kent, 1832 to 1841, and 
1847 to 1852; died May 14, 1857, aged eighty. 
He is mentioned as having in 1840 published a 
pamphlet, entitled The Use and Advantages of 
Pearson’ 8 Draining Plough. We shall be glad to 
know the size and place of publication of this 
pamphlet, and whether Mr. Hodges published 
any other work, C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Insanity: Lamecn’s Six. —Can anv readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me information on the follow- 
ing points? J. Insanity. In an article on this 
subject in Curiosities of Civilisation, the following 
passage occurs : — 
meee the beneficent thought struck the great 

nock off the fetters of the English Captain, he 
struck a note which reverberated through E urope,” &c. 


Who was the English Captain ? I see it stated 
also, but not in the before-named compilation, 
that the revivals in Ireland have been followed 
with an increased per centage of insanity. Is that 


known to be the case ? 


2. Lamech's sin. In Dr. Temple's contribution 
to Essays and Reviews, we read: “ Atheism is 
possible now, but Lamech’s presumptous compari- 
son of ‘himself — God is impossible.” In what 
respect did Lamech compare himself with God ? 

CamuL. 


“Lessons APPOINTED BY THE CHURCH oF 
Rome,” erc.— There is in my possession 2 very 
neatly-executed MS. volume, 8vo. pp. 308 en- 
titled — 

“The Lessons appointed by the Church of Rome to be 
read at the First, Second, and Third Nocturns of all 
Sundays and Moveable Feasts throughout the Year; 
translated from the Romish Breviary. mpccuxx ;” 
and I have good reason to believe that the trans- 
‘ (whose name is not given) was the Rev. 
Jam ; Hingston, A.M., Vicar of Clonmeen, in 
the diocese of Cloyne, in the year 1770. Has this 
MS. been published : 

Mr. Hing was collated to the prebend of 
Brigown in 1771, and in the year following to 
Donoghmore, both in the above-named diocese. 
(Archdeacon — Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernica, 
vol. i. pp. 321, 326.) In what year did he die ? 

As r aaaal by Archdeacon Cotton, “ he 
translated some of the classical authors into Eng- 
lish; composed an Abridgment of the Statutes ; 
and left several MSS. in his own handwriting, 
including * The State of the Diocese of Cloyne in 
1770.” Where is this MS., which, if I mistake 
not, has not been printed, to be found at present ? 
I have consulted Mr. Gibson's History of Cork, 
but without gaining the information I desire. 

ABHBA. 





Lost Reaisters. — The Brook Street Presby- 
terian Chapel at Knutsford was founded about 
the year 1688, The registers deposited at Somer- 
set House commence only on the 20th March 
791. 

It is said that a former’ minister, the Rev. Mr. 
Lord, had the earlier registers in his possession 
at one time; that he had a son, who died at 
Nantwich, but that all efforts to trace his papers 
or the missing registers have as yet been unavail- 
ing. Can any of your correspondents assist in the 
inquiry ? AGMonpD. 


Macarontc Porm. — Will any correspondent 
of “ N. & Q.” be kind enough to give me the name 
of the author of the following lines? Also where 
they may be found, together with any other speci- 
mens of the same style of composition? It is 
some years ago that | first met with them; but, 
as far as I can remember, they ran as follows: — 








“ Anno incipiente happinabit snowee multum 
Et Gelu intensum streetas coverabit wi’ slidas, 
Constanterque little boys slided and pitched about 
snow-balls, 
Quorum not a few bunged up the eyes of Studentes. 
Irritate Studentes chargebant policemen to take up 
Little boys, sed Charlies refusabant so for to do, then 
Contemptim Studentes appellabant ‘ Pedicatores.’ 
Studentes indignant reverberant Complimenta ; 
Cum multi homines, ‘ blackguards’ qui gentlemen vo- 
cant, 
Bakers and Butchers et Bullies et Colliers atres, 
Et alii cessatores qui locus ecclesix frequent, 
‘Tron Church’ et Cowgate cum its odoriferous abyss, 
Assaultant Studentes stickis et umbrellibus. 
*Hit’em hard! Hit*em hard!’ shoutant ‘damnatos 
puppies,’ 
* Catamitosque torios ’ appellant et various vile terms, 
Studentes audiebant, sed devil an answer returned.” 
Ricuarp Ranson, B.A. 


Mancuester Roers. — Can any of your Man- 
chester readers give me any information regard- 
ing the following poets of that city? 1. John 
Lowe, jun., author of Poems, published in 1803. 
2. William Harper, author of Poems, published 
about 1847. 

Who are authors of the following? 1. The 
Brothers, 2 drama. Simms and Dinham, Man- 
chester, 1843. 2. The Azomoglan,a play, 1845. 
By a Manchester «ithor. 3. Past and Present, a 
comedy. Manchesier; 1847. Rh. [. 

Mepat or Innocent XI. —I have in my pos- 
session a medal struck in brass bearing date 1684, 
and having on the obverse the head of Pope Inno- 
cent XI. Only a part of the design on the re- 
verse is legible, the remainder being apparently 
worn off. ‘This, I am told, however, is not so; the 
part standing in relief off which I had thought 
the design had been rubbed, being an addition to 
the medal as originally struck, and covering a 
cavity, in which there is probably a relic deposited. 
The appearance of the medal seems in a measure 
to confirm this suggestion, there being no trace 
of any design upon the part under which the 
hollow is said to be. The medal is bored, having 
probably been worn about the person. Perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to inform me 
whether my information on this subject is likely 
to be correct. Rex. 





Overnury Famity.—Somewhere I have seen 
it stated that Sir Thomas Overbury, who was so 
cruelly poisoned in the Tower in 1613, is cele- 
brated as being the last state prisoner in England 
who was put to death without first having gone 
through the forms of law. From this circum- 
stance, I have endeavoured to gather what is 
known respecting him, and of the Overbury 
family; but what I have seen is of the most 
meagre description. His Works, recently pub- 
lished, is one of a series of old authors; it contains 
some account of his life, which is the best I have 
seen, but to me it is far from satisfactory. I 
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should like to see amore genealogical account of 
the family of Overbury, how, and when it came 
extinct? If you could impart this, it would be 
generally interesting. WitoraM Iyean, 


Tue Rop rm tue Mippre Aces. — In a cathe. 
dral in Italy there is a picture of the Virgin Mary 
whipping the child Jesus in our ordinary nursery 
fashion. Is there any legendary authority for 
such a painting? In your 2™ S. i. 355, a similar 
question, unanswered, was put as to representa- 
tions of “Venus chastising Cupid.” Is there 
any classical authority to show to what part 
Greek and Roman mothers applied the rod? |; 
it true that it would be difficult to quote from 
any modern writer any passage, not more or less 
jocular, to prove that mammas of the present day 
take little culprits across their knees to birch 
them; and that, therefore, centuries hence, it may 
be plausibly asserted that indecent flogging was 
retained in our public schools long after it had 
been banished from our nurseries? ANTretRcs. 


Sone, “ Joun Peet.” — Can the editor or any 
reader of “N. & Q.” kindly inform me where | 
can find the words of a hunting song, of which the 
first verse runs somewhat like the following :— 

*“ Do ye ken John Peel with his coat so gray, 

Who hunted the Cotswold( ?) once in a-d ay; 
Now he’s gone far, far, far away. 
We shall ne’er see his like again. 
For the sound of hishorn . ..., 
And the sound of the hounds he had often led, 
Peel’s view-halloo would awaken the dead, 
Or the fox from his lair in the morning.” 
The air is a very 


I quote from memory only. 
Souts Bank. 


pretty one. 


Uraquaart Pepicrer.— I am anxious to bring 
the following “ difliculty” in the pedigree to the 
notice of genealogists, in the hope that it may be 
cleared up. Douglas (Baronage, voce “ Ur- 
quhart”) says Sir William Urquhart (fourth of 
the family), knighted by Robert IIL. 1390-1406, 
married Susanna, daughter of Alexander, first 
Lord Forbes, and left William (who succeeded) 
and Alexander. Now I can find no notice of any 
Susanna Forbes, as a daughter of Alexander, first 
Lord Forbes in any pedigree I have seen of the 
Forbes family. In Macfarlane’s MSS. Genealo- 
gical Collections, preserved at Edinburgh, I find 
an “Inventory of the old writs of the family of 
Urquhart.” In this mention is made of a charter 
granted by John de St. Claro to Esabel de Forbes, 
spouse to William de Urchard, shirreff of Cromarty, 
dated 1441; but nothing to prove that she was 
connected with Lord Forbes. What I wish to 
discover is this: Is there any evidence to show 
that Esabel de Forbes was a daughter of Lord 
Forbes? If so, of which Lord Forbes, and the 
date of her marriage, and the issue she left ? 
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Various Lenerus or tae Percu. — In an old 
book on arithmetic, dated 1701, are the following 
tables : — 


“ 16) feet 1 perch, statute measure 
oF 1 do., woodland do. 
— 1 do., church do 
24 ” 1 do., forest do.” 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” explain the reason 
for these differences, particularly of “ church mea- 
sure.” A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Views or Rurns, Co. Dustin. — Since my 
Query respecting Gabriel Beranger appt ared (= 
S, ii. 86), I have ascertained that some of his 
drawings (if not all) are in the possession of an Irish 
gentleman. Can any correspondent of “N, &Q x 
tell me where to find other unpublished drawings 
of ruins in the county of Dublin? Ruins which 
were extant in the latter half of the past century 
(as, for example, Donnybrook Castle, which was 
demolished in the year 1759, and one at Irishtown, 
in the same neighbourhood, which was standing in 
1781), have in many cases disappeared in (foto; 
and therefore drawings of what they were are the 
more to be desired. As [ have a particular ob- 
ject in asking the question, | shall feel very much 
obliged for the information. Apuma. 

Warrant ror Execution or Cuarres I. — 
Having a fac-simile of the warrant for the execu- 
tion of Charles I. as published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, 1750, I should be obliged if you could 
inform me if the seeming erasures in the docu- 


ment have been at any time accounted for? They | 


occur thrice in the body of it; the names of the 
officers to whom it is addressed are erased appa- 
rently, and two of the signers’ names, viz. John 
Venne and Gregory Clement— the same lines, 
only finer, being drawn in the same transverse 
direction from right to left downwards, through 
the name of “ Tho. Challoner.” 

I observe that, in the Tryal of the 29 Regicides, 
published 1739, “the tivo bloody warrants for 
trial and for execution of his Majesty were read, 
the latter of which is as followeth,” being the one 
as published by the Society of Antiquaries, with- 


out any notice of these erasures being taken. | 


What is the other warrant quoted as above ? 


H, M. W. 





Queries with Answers. 


Sranzas ny Carotine Bowtes.—In the “ Notice 
sur R. Topffer,” by Sainte-Beuve, published with 
Nouve lles Genevoise s, is this note: — 


“Je tronve chez une humble} et douce muse de l’An- | 


gleterre, chez Mistriss Caroline Southey, 
grand pote de ce nom, et fille elle-méme de l’aimable 
pote Bowles, une toute petite piece qui me parait 
compléter la pensée de M. Topfter, et que je voudrais 


femme du | 


en passant cueillir comme 


chemin. 


une pervenche au bord du 


SONNET. 

“Je n’ai jamais jeté la fleur 
(jue l’'amitié m’avait donnée, 

— Petite fleur, méme fanée,— 
Hans que ce fut a contre-coeur. 

“ Je n’ai jamais contre un meilleut 

Change le meuble de l’année, 
L’objet usé de la journée, 

Sans en avoir presque douleur. 

“ Je n’ai jamais qu’a faible halein 
Et d‘un accent serré de peine, 
Laissé tomber le mot adieu ; 
Malade du mal de la terre, 

Tout bas soupirant aprés l’ere 
Oi ce mot doit mourir en Dieu.” 


I should be very glad to know the original Eng- 
lish of these lines, if they are, as I suppose, a 
translation. Perhaps “ N. & Q.” will give me the 
said English at length ? K. M. C. 

{The stanzas were contributed by Caroline Bowles to 
Blackwood’s .Wagazine, of June, 1824, vol. xv. p. 705; — 
“T never cast a flower away, 

The gift of one who cared for me, 
\ little tlower—a faded flower- 
But it was done reluctantly. 
“T never looked a last adieu 
lo things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a feeling, almost pain, 
Even from their lifelessness to part 
“T never spoke the word ‘ Farewell!’ 
But with an utt’rance faint and broken ; 
An earth-sick yearning for the time 
When it shall never more be spoken.’ 





Tontine.—What is a “Tontine Inn?” In not 

a few towns we find an inn bearing this title. 

What is the etymology, or the origin of the name? 
SPERMOLOGOs. 

[ Tontine, a species of life annuity, so-called from Lo- 

renzo Tonti, a Neapolitan, with whom the scheme origi- 
l, and who introduced it into France, where the first 


nated, 
tontine was opened in 1653. Tontines have seldom been 





resorted to in England as a measure of finance. The last 
for which the government opened subscriptions was in 
1789. The terms may be seen in Hamilton’s History of 


the Public Revenue, p. 210. There have been numerous 
private tontines in this country, for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect some desirable public improvement, the 
whole of whom derive a considerable profit from their 
investments now, whilst the last survivor becomes the 
sole possessor of the capital. It has frequently been ap- 
plied beneficially towards the erection of great hotels, 
such as the Tontine establishment in Giasgow, of which 
Mrs. Douglas, of Orbiston, who died on the 28th of July, 
1862, was the last of the original shareholders. Hamil- 
ton remarks (p. 61), that “ Tontines seem adapted to the 
ns of human nature, from the hope every man en- 
ns of longevity, and the desire of ease and affluence 
in old age ; and they are beneficial to the public, as afford- 
ing a discharge of the debt, although a distant one, with- 


out any payment. 





Cariis.— Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give 
the meaning of the word Callis? There was 
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until recently a bedehouse in Stamford ‘known by | 
this name, the inmates being females. It was an 
Elizabethan building, and its dilapidated state 
necessitated the pulling it down. The Callis wo- 
men have now no settled home. In the parish 
—— of All-Hallows, Barking, is this entry: 
“ 1558 [the year of the loss of Calais], christened 
a poor callies woman ‘schild.” And again: “1560, 
May 15, christened a callies woman's child.” 
“ Callot, callet, and callis (says a writer 
City Press) seems to have been a nickname for a 
scold, or woman of ill repute.” Were these erec- 
tions occupied by female refugees from {Calais 
after its loss in the reign of Mary ? 
STAMFORDIENSIS. 
[ Caliges, in old French, signifies a sort of hose or 
stockings, possibly of an inferior quality, as a soldier who 
had only the worst protection for his legs and feet was 
called “ caligatus miles.” If the founder of the Stamford 
bedehouse directed that the almswomen should wear 
caliges, they might easily have acquired the name of the 
“Caliges women,” and this may have passed into “Cal- 
lis women; ” aterm which may also have applied else- 
where to women similarly clothed. If this conjectural 
explanation should fail in fully satisfying our Stamford 
correspondent, we would respectfully suggest that an 
investigation on the spot might perhaps lead to a disco- 
very of the original term, of which Callis is probably a 
modification. See “N. & Q.” 1* 8. v. 466, where there 
is an inquiry as to Callis, a workhouse. Calusses, there 
mentioned, may be merely our old acquaintance galoches 
or galloches, with a new face. Galochier was a “ rus- 


ticall” person who wore galoches; and galoc her was to 
* behave himselfe rudelie.” ] 
Dean or Wetts, 1641.—Can any reader of 


“N. & Q.” direct me to the history of a Dean of 
Wells (1 believe of the Granville family), who, in 
the time of the civil wars, was deprived, committed 
to the charge of a cobbler and his wife, and so ill 
treated as probably to have died in consequence ? 
I have not, upon a cursory examination of the 
recent abridgment of Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy, found any mention of the case, though 
apparently a most gross one. | # 
[The Dean of Wells at the breaking out of the Civil 
Wars was Dr. Walter Raleigh, the nephew of the cele- 
brated Sir Walter. The full particulars of his cold- 
blooded murder will be found in Reliquie Raleighiana, 
Lond. 1679, 4to, edited by Dr. Simon Patrick, 
Ely; also in the folio edition of Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, Part u. p. 71, and in the valuable recent 
abridgment of the latter work published by Messrs, Parker 
of Oxford, pp. 289-292. Consult also Wood’s Athene 
Oxon. by Bliss, iii. 197, and any biographical dictionary 
for some particulars of this eminent divine, of whom 
Chillingworth was wont to say, “that Dr. Raleigh was 
the best disputant that ever he met withal.”] 
Srepmacuer’s “* Waprensvuca.” — Can you in- 
form me if an edition of Siebmacher’s Wappen- 
buch has been published since the one of 1734? 
Or if any supplements to that edition have been 
issued ? J. Woopwarp. 


[There is another edition published by Gabriel Nico- 
laus Raspe of Nijrnberg in 6 theilen, wita 12 Supple. | 


Bishop of | 
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ments in 2 vols., 1777, fol. A new edition, much enlarged, 
is now in the course of publication by Bauer and Raspe 
of Niirnberg. It commenced in 1856. 


“Tue Lamp or Lire.”—In 1856, I read ing 


Scarborough newspaper a poem on the sinking of 


the “Birkenhead” ship, off the Cape of Good 
Hope, quoted from The Lamp of Life. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” give me any information 
about this book ? + 4 

[ The Lamp of Life, 12mo, 1856 (Anon.), was printed 
at Birmingham, and published by Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co., London. It is attributed to J. A. Langford.] 


Addison say, “We 


Quvoration.— Where does 


| have religion enough to make us hate, but not re. 


ce 
[Vide The Spectator, No. 459, the last sentence. } 


ligion enough to make us Jove one another’ 





Replics. 
NAPOLEON’S ESCAPE FROM ELBA 
(3 S. ii. 129.) 

Your correspondent L. has, after much re. 
search, entered upon the subject of the effects 
produced by the escape of Napoleon from Elba, 
upon the monarchs and ministers then assembled 
in Congress at Vienna. His evident intention is 
to collect the best founded statements from the 
discrepant versions which have appeared in print, 
and to detect the misstatements of others, whose 
minds were too much occupied with the magni- 
tude of the approaching events to dwell upon the 
fortuitous occurrence of such seeming trifles. 

Of the contemporary writers, the statement of 
Rogers probably has the least claim to implicit 
confidence. Thiers, being “ loose and inaccurate," 
cannot be relied upon as a suflicient authority. 

Count Hardenberg’s Mémoires, a “work of 
which the authenticity is not indeed quite clear,” 
is far from leaving a satisfactory impression. 

In this notice it is proposed only to repeat the 
readings of the events as they occurred, and are 
related in the Fastes Universels, a work not 
quoted by L., but at least as worthy of credit as 
those named above : — 

* Mars 4. Le roi de Saxe se rend A Presbourg.” 

The King of Saxony, being forbidden to ap- 
proach Vienna, was “invited” to meet the minis- 
ters of the allied monarchs at Presburg. 

“ Mars 11. Le roi de Saxe refuse & Presbourg de faire 
le sacrifice des deux cinquitmes de ses ¢tats.” 

This is conclusive evidence that the ministers 
of the Great Powers were in Presburg on that 
day. 

“ Mars 11. On apprend & Vienne en Autriche le départ 
de l’empereur Napoléon de I’ile d’Elbe.” 

There is necessarily an error in this sentence, 
but it may be in the printing: thus, for “ départ” 
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read “ débarquement,” — if this is admitted, much 
of the difficulty is removed. Such despatches 
would be instantly forwarded to Presburg, where 
it is believed they arrived in the night, and the 
ministers left early in the morning of the 12th 
on their return to Vienna; and the same day the 
Duke of Wellington wrote the letter quoted 
by L.:—- 


“ Mars 13. Premitre proclamation des souverains ré- 


unis au congrés de Vienne, contre l’empereur Napoléon, | 


quiils regardent comme perturbateur du repos du monde; 
ils y déclarent qu'il est hors des relations civiles et 
sociales, et livré & la vindicte publique; qu’ils maintien- 
dront le traité de Paris, et qu’ils réuniront leurs efforts 
pour que la paix générale ne soit pas troublée.” 

These dates are all that appear necessary to re- 
peat in furtherance of the present investigation. 

Your correspondent H. N., p. 382 of the same 
volume, will now admit that such things may be, 


and yet not “ quite susceptible of proof ;” but if 


any of your numerous correspondents will refer 
the statement to any descendant, connection, or 
private friend of the Prince of Rohan, the most 
trifling circumstance bearing on this subject may 
be satisfactorily explained; and difliculties may 
be removed which now impede the’ full develop- 


ment of one of the most unparalleled events of 


this, or of any age. Of the ambassadors it may in 
truth be affirmed, that their minds were too much 
occupied by the vast amount of responsibility 


hurled upon them by the approaching contest, to | 


find time to note trifles ; to them, at that moment, 


of the utmost. indifference, and probably haunted | 
by the fear of the terrible reproach of doing that | 


with the pen which others would have to undo 
with the sword. H.. D’Aveney. 


Q. Q. asks whether the passage, cited by me 
from Pozzo di Borgo’s letter, bears out my remark 
upon it. I quoted a note of a conversation of the 
Duke of Wellington, stating that, on the first re- 
ceipt of the news of Napoleon's escape from Elba, 
the Emperor Alexander burst into a laugh. I 
then remarked that a letter of M. Pozzo di Borgo 
showed that the Emperor Alexander “ did not at 
first take a serious view of Bonaparte’s enter- 
prise.” His words are as follows : — 


“Jene manquai de présager les suites dans toute leur 


etendue. I,’Empereur en fut également convaincu dés ke 
premer instant.” 

_ These words imply that, at the first instant, the 
Emperor was not conscious of the gravity of the 
event, L. 





MUTILATION OF MONUMENTS. 
(3" S. i. 218; ii, 176.) 
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refuge in a small ruined chapel; where, how- 
ever, our attention was speedily directed to a 
handsome square tomb, fast going to decay, ex- 
posed as it is within that roofless edifice. What 
with the pelting of the storm, and the growing 
darkness of that turbulent autumnal evening, it 
was impossible to decypher the inscription. ‘This 
has been since done for me, by the kindness of 
Arthur Murray, Esq., of Ashfield, near Slane ; 
and I transmit it to ““N. & Q.” because of the 
names, once of importance, which time and hard 
weather will soon efface from the marble, if the 
Marquis of Conyngham do not look to it. On 
the flat surface, under a coat of arms bearing the 
device of “ Bearne Rigny,” is the following in- 
scription : — 

“ This Monument was erected by Randal, Lord Baron 
Slane. Married, first to Elinor Barnwall, who here is 
entered, Daughter to St Richard Barnwall, of Chuckis- 
towne, Knight and Baronet, and after to the Lady Pene- 
lope Moore, Daughter to Henry Moore, Earl of Drogheda. 

* Anno 1667.” 


On the front elevation are the following 


} words : — 


“ This is the Coate (here the arms are engraved) of 
Henry Moore, Earle of Drogheda, and Dame Alice Spen- 
cer his wife, whose Daughter Penelope Moore is second 
wife to Randal, Lord Baron of Slane. The said Dame 
Alice Spencer was Daughter to William, Lord Baron of 
Worme Layton; whose Sonn, being killed at Newberry 
in his Mast* service, was before by Charles the first his 
sail Mast* created Earl of Sunderland. Mother to the 


|; said Dame Alice, was Penelope Wrioethsly, Daughter of 


Henry, Earl of Southampton; whose brother Thomas, 
Earl of Southampton, son to the said Henry, was created 
Lord High Treasurer of England, and died Anno 1667.” 

Alice Spencer was the sister-in-law of Sacha- 
rissa; her brother Henry, the third Lord Spencer 
of Wormleighton (afterwards Earl of Sunderland), 
having married that famous daughter of the Sid- 
neys, whose character poetry and romance have 
a little unduly elevated. 

The Penelope Wriothesley, mentioned above as 
the mother of Alice Spencer, was the daughter of 
Shakspeare’s Southampton, and of that saucy 
Mistress Vernon, whose “ venue under the girdle,” 
as Chamberlain has it, was “ justified,” as Eliza- 
beth’s Maid of Honour gaily remarked, by Lord 
Southampton. Penelope’s brother Thomas was 
the last of the four Wriothesleys who bore the 


| title of Earls of Southampton, 1547—1667. Since 


which last-named year we have had one Countess 
of Southampton in the person of the notorious 
Barbara Villiers; two Dukes in the persons of 
her son and grandson; and three Barons, descen- 
dants of Barbara, through the first Duke of 


| Grafton, the brother of the first Duke of South- 


Last autumn, I was on the banks of the Boyne, | 


when a storm drove me and my party to seek 
shelter in the woods at Slane. “We found poor 


ampton. 

More recently than this visit to Slane—a few 
weeks ago in fact—on passing through Folkestone 
churchyard, I saw half of the inscription on the 
tomb of the Rev. Thomas Harvey (whose contest 
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with the Bishop of London agitated certain cir- 
cles a few years ago) defaced by the filling up of 
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the letters, and covering them by broad lines of | 


black paint. 

From the same churchyard has disappeared a 
tombstone, with many others, notably those of 
the Sladens, which “ improvements” have swept 
away. On the stone in question was engraved a 
curious epitaph, which I copied a score of years 
ago, and which I now send for preservation among 
the undique gaza congesta of “ N. & Q.”: — 

“In 
Memorv of 
Resecca Rocers, 
Who died August 22nd, 1688, 
Aged 44 years. 
* A house she hath, it’s made of such good fashion, 
The tenant ne’er shall pay for reparation ; 
Nor will her landlord ever raise her rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for nonpayment. 
From chimney-money, too, this cell is free : 


To such a bouse who would not tenant be?” 


This chimney, or hearth-tax, was first imposed 
by Charles II. in 1662, and was abolished by 
William: so that Rebecca Rogers, had she lived 
on, would soon have been as free from the im- 
position as where she lay. The tax, however, was 
renewed and repealed more than once before it 
finally went out. Macaulay says that William III. 
“abolished it for ever.” It was not indeed re- 
newed in his reign; but, in 1695, our forefathers 
got the window-tax in its place. J. Doran. 


I scarcely apprehend the object of Grime's ex- 
tract from Godwin On Sepuichres. The practice 
of removing old tombstones for more practical 
purposes, although reprehensible, is by no means 
rare. In the city of Winchester may be seen a 
paving stone in one of the streets, with enough 
remaining of the inscription to show that it is the 
tombstone of some old worthy named “ King.” 
Its neighbours may have a similar origin. In 
Barbadoes, the fine old black marble monumental 
slab of Sir Robert Hackett, an 
James II., now forms the door-step of a sugar 
boiling-house. The walls around the graveyard, 
ut the parish church of St. Lucy, in the same 
island, are formed in many parts of such frag- 
ments; while the pavement, leading to the gate, 
is merely a row of tombstones thrown on their 
faces. 

The officers mentioned in the extract are cer- 
tainly unlike those of the present day, if we are 
to believe the evidence of the numerous military 
cenotaphs in our cathedrals, and the sepulchral 
monuments, to be found in all our colonies and 
foreign possessions,—the memorials of oflicers and 
soldiers. SPALL, 


adherent of 


| equivalents. 


[34 S. IL. Sepr. 13, 9. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 
(3" S. ii. 167.) 


The names given by the Romans to their letters 
may be seen in Eichhoff’s Vergleichung der Spra- 
chen, p. 49, a, be, ke, de, e, ef, g, ha, t, yod, ha, el, 
em, en, 0, pe, ku, er, es, te, u, we, iks, ypsilon, zet*, 
which must be pronounced as German. The 
Etruscans and Romans, although borrowing their 
characters from the Greek, abandoned the Greek 
names, which, as respects the older letters, are Phe. 
nician or Syrian, nearly coinciding with Hebrew 
and in the Shemitic, their meaning is to be found, 
corresponding with the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
See Ballhorn’s Alphabete (Quaritch, 
1859), p.8, in which work will be found the printed 


| and written characters of nearly all the eastern and 


| western languages : 


| wards abolished (Tacit., Ann, xi. 14). 


and it will be there seen 
how the written or script character, as in Hebrew, 
Greek, Russian, German, &c., is but a more facile 
or cursive form of the original larger or square 
character, as the smaller Greek letter is the cursive, 
and the capitals the uncials. The Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and Affghan character in use is only the 
cursive form of the Cufic. Alphabets were subject 
to alteration: Claudius (Swet. 41) added three 
letters to the Roman alphabet, which were after- 


F and Q 


| had once places in the Greek alphabet, as their 


method of numeration shows; both, however, have 
been retained in Latin. K, Y, and Z, are really 
not Latin letters. U and V are one, so are I and 
J, in Latin. The name of our letter H is from 
the French ash, Spanish achey, Portuguese agha, 
and Italian acca. , the same sound in all these 
languages, is from the Shemitic koph. Y is the 
Greek u-psilon (slender u). Z, called dseta in Ita- 
lian, shows, by name and form, its Greek origin, 
The Hebrew meaning of 7 ZZ is said by Gesenius 
to be unknown, but in Chaldee it signifies lo! 
behold! Q p, koph, means head, in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The Hebrew origin of Y is } cau, 
a hook, and Z %, zain, in Syriac, is a weapon or 
sword, which is also confirmed by the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic (Ballhorn, p. 8). The Old English, 
the Church Text, Irish, Bohemian, Danish, 
Swedish, German, and Old Dutch, belong to one 
family, and derive their character from the Meso- 
Gothic of Ulphilas, with alterations from German 
and Sclavonian (Eichhoff, p. 51). Church Text 
varies so little from Old English, that it may be 
considered merely as an embellishment of the 
latter form of character. But see Astle, plate xvi- 


* In the time of Suetonius ( Augustus, 88), the Roman 
. - aT 
alphabet ended with X, for Y and Z are not found in Laua 
words. The sixteen original letters are in italics. 

+ Alpha et beta in Juvenal (xiv. 209) mean alphabet. 

“ Hoc discunt omnes ante alpha et beta puellae. 

Cicero called his country seat at Formis digamma, be- 

cause the name begins with F. 
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Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic, in 

heir MSS., and in print, are confined to the pro- 
per large or square character, as now og ed. 
more ancient Greek MSS., as well as th ole in- 
criptions, are all in uncial or capital r let 
Greek MSS. in the cursiv > (script) character, are 
of later date. The Roman inse ript ions a 

tals. That people, and the Romanic nation 
the Dutch and English (in later tim: s), have fol- 
lowed the Greek in their running hand: the Ger- 
mans and Russians are also mainly indebted to the 
Greek, whilst the Jews have a written (script) 
character pi ulia to themselves. The tim » when 
the m4 character was invented lis a difficult 
MSS. of the New 1 


P. 100. The 











( Testament before 
the ninth century after Christ are in the uncial 
character ; those of a subsequent date » in the 
but this fact does not 
determine when the Greek script was first in- 
yented; it must, however, have been before the 
ond century. (Jerome.) The Romans had the 
ninuscule, or lower case letters, when Pompeii 
lourished, and their running hand existed prior to 
the second century.* The German cript oe a- 
cter was invented r [ Iphilas, who | 
the fourth century; and the Russian, after Cy- 
tillus, of the ninth century. Astle, On Writing, 
furnishes many specimens, from which much in- 
formation may be derived. See _ particularly 
chap. v. p. 159, and Westwood’s Pale 
Sacra Pictoria, and his authorities, preface, x. 








re 





smaller or script character ; 








i raphia 


T J. Buc KTON, 
Lichfield. 


Three of the names of letters inquired after — 
H, Q, and Z m t » have precisely the rey 
origin as that of the other letters of the — ibe 
being the nearest syl! i proximation to = 
primary sound of which the lett r is the index. 
Thus aitch, or aich, pronounced softly, so as almost 
to drop the ¢, —— s as nearly as any syllable 
well can the sound of the aspirate; and ku is the 
nearest practicable form by which the sound of 
Qcould be expressed, unless the impossible hiu 
be thought —— Z is identical with the 
Greek Zeta, the sound of which is most nearly ex- 
pressed by ay which, when put into a pronounce 

> form, becomes sed, or zed. Y is a misno- 
ie consonantal sound of the letter (for the 
on. sound in no way differs from that of 7) 
being yi, and not wi, though the form wj would 
g0 near to express it, and may be the origin of the 
hame. J. Eastwoop. 


Hope, Stoke-on-Trent. 





* A specimen of Roman running-hat A. . 168 8, ona 

wax tablet, is mentioned in the Encye. hin. ,» ii. 753, as 

nd in a gold mine in Tr: anssylvania, in 1790. ( Libellus 
Aurarius, by Massman, Leipz., 1841.) 
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R ISAAC NEWTON. 
(2"4 S. xii. 399; 3° S. i. 475.) 


Iam extremely obliged to Y. S. M. for refer- 
rd Rossmore’s case, as a little ex- 


S 


ring me to Lo 
planation will show that it in no way weakens my 
reasoning as to the grant of the Newton Baro- 
netcy; but on the contrary, it is a case of an 
exceptional class, which very much strengthens 
the opinion I ventured to express. 

Generally, titles are conferred on persons in 
respect of their own merits, real or supposed ;* 
but in the case of husbands and wives there has 
long prevailed an exception, which is probably 
founded on this, that the law looks upon the hus- 
band and wife, for many purposes, as one person. 

Thus, the merits of the husband have been con- 
sidered suflicient to cause a title to be conferred 
on the wife, as in Lady Stratheden’s case; or on 
the widow, as in Lady Canning’s case. And the 
ancient descent and large possessions of the wife 
have led to the ennobling of the husband, as in 
Lord Londonderry’s case on his marriage with 
the heiress of the Vane Tempests. But then in 
these cases the title is not limited generally to the 
heirs of the body of the person to whom it is 
granted, but specially to the heirs of the body of 
that! person by the person who really was the 
cause of the grant. Thus, Lady Stratheden’s 
barony was limited to the heirs male of her body 
by Sir John Campbell; and Lord Londonderry's 
titles of Seaham and Vane were limited to his 
issue male by the heiress of Sir H. Vane Tempest. 
So that no one can inherit the title in these cases, 
unless he be of the blood of the person who was 
the cause of the crant of the title; and thus the 
issue by another husband or wife of the person, to 
whom the grant was actually made, are excluded. 
Nothing can more strongly prove than this, that 
[ was right in supposing that a title would not be 
limited to a person who was a total str: anger in 
blood to the person who really obtained the title : 
for, if the son of the original grantee is excluded 
because he is not of blood of the person who 
was the cause of the grant, how can it be sup- 
posed that a title would be limited to a person a 
total stranger in! blood to the first grantee, whose 
own merits obtained the grant ? 

Lord Rossmore’s case is clearly similar to Lord 
Londonderry’s, as the grant evidently was on ac- 
count of his wife; who was one of the coheiresses 
of Lady Blayney, who was the heiress of Sir A. 
Cairns, Bart. ; and, therefore, the title was limited 

* In Lord Dundonald’s Diploma, the reason for grant- 
ing titles is thus stated: “ Apud omnes reges liberosque 
principes vetere et laude digna consuetudine semper in- 
valuerit titulos et gradus honoris et dignitatis bene me- 
rentibus et virtute (sic) studiosis conferre.”—Evidence in 
the Dundonald Peerage Case, June 27, 1862, printed for 


the House of Lords, p. 8. 
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to the heirs male of the two other daughters suc- 
cessively. 

I have now examined the Patent Roll of the 
12 Car. IL. pt. 7. p. 7, at the Record Office, and 
found the grant of the Newton Baronetcy. By it 
the baronetcy is granted to John Newton, of 
Barscourt, Gloucestershire, for life ; and after his 
death the baronetcy is limited to John Newton of 
Hadar, Lincolnshire, and the heirs male of his 
body. Nothing is stated in the patent as to the 
relationship between the two; but the patent de- 
scribes the first baronet as “ virum familia, patri- 
monio, censu, et morum probitate spectatum, qui 
nobis auxilium et subsidium satis amplum gene- 
roso et liberali animo dedit ad manutenendum 
triginta viros in cohortibus nostris pedestribus in 
regno nostro Hibernie per tres annos integros 
pro defensione dicti regni nostri, ac preecipue pro 
securitate plantacionis provincie Ultonie.” Now 
the family of the first baronet was illustrious. He 
was the heir male of Chief Justice Newton, whose 
paternal name was Caradoc, and who was de- 
scended (according to the Welsh pedigrees) from 
the ancient British kings, and who was also the 
heir, through females, of the great families of 
Gournay, Harptree, Hampton, Barr, and others ; 
and whose patrimony included the great estates of 
these families. Here then we see abundant rea- 
son why the first baronet should obtain a baro- 
netcy in respect of his family and patrimony ; but 
none whatever why it should be limited over to 
the second baronet, unless he were of the same 
family. | 





If, however, that were the case, then the 
whole transaction seems to be quite reasonable 
and proper. 

Thinking it likely that on ‘the creation of the 
baronetcy a pedigree might have been entered at 
the Heralds’ College, I went thither, and learned 
that at that time it was not the practice to make 
such an entry, and no pedigree connecting the 
two baronets could be found; but there was a 
pedigree there, entered by some descendant of 
the second baronet long after his time. This 
pedigree is entered on two opposite pages. At 
the top of the left-hand page is a shield con- 
taining many quarterings: the two first of which 
are the Caradoc and Newton arms (garbs and cross- 
bones). On the same page is part of the pedigree 
of the first baronet, ending with himself. On the 
right hand page is part of the pedigree of the second 
baronet, ending with his father; and then the se- 
cond Baronet is placed just under the first baronet 
on the left hand page, and a line runs across to 
connect him with his father. This may be in- 
tended to show that the second baronet was the 
heir male of the first, but the pedigree shows no 
connection between them. The pedigree of the 
first baronet might have been carried higher by 
other pedigrees at the Heralds’ College; but I 
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the second baronet’s pedigree any higher at the 
time these entries were made. [ also saw Sir 
Isaac Newton's pedigree; which he states, under 
his bold signature, he believed to be correct. By 
this a relationship is shown between himself and 
the second baronet. An amended copy of this 
pedigree is in Gent. Mag. for 1772, vol. xlii, 


p. 521. C. S. Greaves. 





Dr. Riepon’s Meetine-Hovuse (3" S. i. 172) 
Observing in “N. & Q.” an account of the Rey, 
Dr. John Rippon's Baptist Meeting-House, which 
stood in Carter Lane, Teoley Street, Southwark, 
and as my late grandfather was the possessor of 
the lease, which, with the reversion to the chapel 
at the expiration of the lease, he bequeathed to 
me, I should feel much obliged if your corre- 
spondent can tell me the year and month the lease 
was sold; also, where I can see a catalogue of the 
sale of the building materials; or if he can give 
me the month, and day of the month, in 1830, on 
which they were sold, and the auctioneer’s name, 
My grandfather purchased the property between 
1800 and 1822. J. R. 

Brixton Hill, 8. 


Pueasants (3 §. ii. 165.) —Pheasants were in- 
troduced into this country long before the time of 
Henry VII. or Chaucer. In the Life of St. Thomas 
a Becket, by Canon Morris, p. 317, it is mentioned 
that on the day of his martyrdom he dined at three 
o'clock, and that his dinner consisted of a pheasant. 
One of his monks said to him, “ Thank God, I see 
you dine more heartily and cheerfully to-day than 
usual.” His answer was: “ A man must be cheer- 
ful who is going to his Master.” That day was 
the 29th of December, 1170. F.C. HL. 


Vernacotar (3™ §. ii. 178.) — The remark at 
the end of your correspondent’s reply, that “in 
modern Latin vernaculus means a home-born slave,” 
would lead to the supposition either that the word 
itself was of modern coinage, or that this meaning 
was of modern application, whereas the word 
itself is used by Cicero as an adjective, in connec: 
tion with domesticus, and by Martial as a substan- 
tive, and is itself a derivative of verna, the primary 
meaning of which is home-born slave; the second: 
ary meaning of scoffer, petulant, &c., being derived 
from the fact that home-born slaves usually took 
greater liberties with their masters,—were more 
saucy, in fact, than slaves otherwise obtained. 

J. Eastwoop. 


Cuarape: “ Sin Georrrey tay” (3" S$. 
188.) —There are at least two editions of Praeds 
oems published in America, but in this country, 
to our disgrace, none. In the second of these 


| editions there are thirty of the Charades, and r 
| the second volume are appended the suppose 


know not whether there were any means of tracing | answers. Unless Oxonzensis has been referring 
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to this edition, it is a curious coincidence that | 
the charade which he quotes is the only one which 
the Editor professes himself unable to solve. Yet 
the explanation appears to me as easy at the least 
as the others. Surely it must be Foot-stool. 
If it be objected that such solution is dull and 
spiritless, I would remark that this is too much 
the case with all. I would instance the well- 
known charade of “Sir Hilary,” No. VI. in that 
collection, to which Praed’s own answer was, on 
his uncle’s testimony, Good Night (the American 
Editor gives five other interpretations); and 
there is an anecdote of Walter Scott appended, 
who evidently thought the merit was in the poetry, | 
not in the Charade. May it not be that the spirited 
beauty of the compositions makes the explanations 
appear the more disappointing? How many mys- 
teries are so when found out! Monson. 
Burton Hall. 


Oxontensis will find the Charade of “ Sir 
Geoffrey lay” also in Christmas Carols by Sphinx 
published at Shrewsbury in 1847; and he will 
be glad to know that the “ gouty sufferers” may 
find aboon in a “Jleg-rest,” although they may 
not obtain a Beatrice to “ smooth it.” C. 8. 

(Monday’s Post brought us a similar solution of the 


Charade from our valued correspondent F. C. H.—Eb. 
*N.&Q”)] 


Expest Sons oF BARONETS AND THEIR KNIGHT- 
noon (3™ S. i. 275, 420.) — The covenant, which 
was made in the patent of creation of a baronet t, 
to confer knighthood on the eldest son at twenty- 
ne years of age, upon due notice being given to 
the Lord Chamberlain of the Household, has been 
omitted in all patents granted since 1824. If the 
O'Malley creation was before, the eldest son could 
claim of course the honour; but when Sir Wm. 
(Malley did so claim, or when or where he was 
knighted, does not appear. He might have re- 
ceived the honour without reference to — r the 
eldest son of a Baronet. J.R. 


Letrers 1x Heratpry (3" S. ii. 166.) —Ex- 
amples of letters, used as charges in heraldry, are 
not very uncommon, in England. The arms of 
Bridlington Priory are: Per pale sable and ar- 
gent, 3 Roman Bs counterchanged. 

The family of Kekitmore: Gules, 3 text $s or. 

Tofte: Argent, a chevron between 3 text Cs 
sable, 

Chark (London, granted in 1604): Sable, on a 
pale argent, a Greek v gules. 

In foreign heraldry the following coats occur, 
amongst many others : — 

Belloni ( Venic e): Azure, a Roman B or. 

The town of Glogaw : Gules, a Lombardic G 
argent. 

The town of La Liviniere, in Languedoc: 
Azure, a Roman L or. 


| guese. 


The ancient Counts of Mascon: Azure, a Lom- 


| bardic @) or. 


The family of Reding, in Switzerland : 
a Roman RK argent. 
The town of Wildperg: 
argent, a chief sable. 
The family of Dibbets, 


Gules, 
Gules, a Roman W 


in Belgium, bears: Or, 


| a Roman W, between 2 cocks in pale, sable. 


Berget, of Lorraine : 
3 acorns or. 

The republic of Lucca: Azure, the word LinEeR- 
TAS in Roman letters, in bend between 2 co- 


Az., a Roman B, between 


| tices, or. 


Mendoza, Spain: Per saltire, vert and or, in 
chief and base, a bend or surmounted of another, 
gules; the dexter and sinister quarters charged 
with the words “ AVE MARIA GRATIA PLENA,” in 
Roman letters, azure. A. W. M. 


Turnsrit Dogs (3" §., ii. 149.) — As your cor- 
respondent F. C. H. appears to be of opinion that 
the use of turnspit dogs ceased in the early part 


| of the present century, I take leave to mention an 


instance occurring fifty years later. The Rev. 
Thomas Parks, Curate of Lismore, in Ireland, 
who died (in the house where he was born) in the 
year 1854, aged eighty-six, retained one of those 
animals in his service through life. I have seen 
the dog at work in his wheel, in Mr. Parks’s 
kitchen, within a few years of his death. 
Thurles HI. Corron. 
Potsontnc spy Diamonp Dust (3" S. i. 486; 
19, 179.) —Wiith reference to the doubt which 
is expressed whether pounded glass can perforate 
the intestines and cause death, let me remark that 
I have heard of several persons whose death was 
attributed to such cause; and I know that 
pounded glass has too commonly been known to 
have been employed (chiefly by jealous negresses) 
on the west coast of Africa to ensure the death of 
a rival ora faithless lover. The finely pounded 
glass is introduced into some favourite food, the 
native “foo foo,” for example. James CLARKE. 


Cuter Baron Reyrnoxps (3" S. i. 276, &e.) — 
Chief Baron Reynolds is mentioned in Morant’s 
Essex (vol. ii. pp. 522, 532), as having possessed 
the great tythes, or Rectory of Saling, in Essex ; 
and inherited property, in Bumpstead Helions, 
from Thomas Ferrand, Esq., of Hildersham, in 
Cambridgeshire. Herus Frater. 


CatTaMARAN (3" S. ii. 139.) —How could A. A. 
suppose that I spoke of a cat in the water? All 
I meant was, that as a cat when jumping through 
or thrown into the air always manages to come on 
her feet, so the boats in question, however tossed 
by the waves, keep bottom downwards, and I 
supposed the analogy to have struck the Portu- 
I find in Webster that the catamaran is 
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also used on the coast of Brazil, which connects it | Ruskin’s paper on “ Political Economy,” “ Henry Thomas 
also with the Portuguese. the for and “ : -~ - — A 3 ey ts, Bec 
, * ° 1@ LOTT Tr; anc le tw a ° rs 
May not  * pot- -baws,” which A. A. queries, be + Ad nth : r - le riendship” 
“ le hard d ae " ye rian,” the latter. Thackeray’s long drawn, t but clever 
pot- -balls,” or hard ¢ umplings, aiso, 4 beleve, | story, having come to an end in The Cornhill, its plage 
ealled ad meh-boys, — this last a corruption also of | is being supp lied by “ Romola,” in which George Elliot, 
ball ? Tuos. Ke1gutiey. appears in a new phase; and “The Small House ¢ 
Allington,” by Trollope, which opens extremely well, 
Longevity (3" S. i. 226, 281, 282, &c.)—In | “ Thomas Betterton ” is an admirable sketch of the great 
+ The ) 1 ho has his s all i 
1822, there was living (two miles from Whitehall, re “te n by one hs has hi b> ts we Sn _ 1, and knows 
- ° _ 10OW use m with d ar 
on the Salem road to Albany, in the state of New ~ ‘ * its on ca A. od poor pe A dal 
> " ¢ . ° , . strong }! anti-Slé or PWS: e writer 
York,) a Frenchman, Henry Francisco, who is | « Outlook of the War” tells us, unhesitatingly, that « 

i z gly, t “ the 
on good grounds, to have been at that | success of the North is the thing we ought to hope and 
time in his 135th year. He seems to have been | wish for.” “The Water Babies,” by Professor Kingsleyy 
weed in 1686 ; to have been expelled from France = ‘s Maye >» = yey a cks,” by be B on 

¢ { . »| “Doctor Antonio;” are the light papers of this mon 4 
in 1691 (probably on account of Ag revocation of Mucmillan. The new Number (No. 9) of The Reh 
the edict of Nante s, in 1685); : » have witnessed edited by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, is before us, and is marked 
the coronation of 7 a re Aly in 1702; to have | by the same pleas sing variety of information which dig 
fought under the Duke of Marlborough; to have | tinguished its predecessor, The notices of the “ Tissings 

é ° ° ; \ " ~”? ‘tN lease love f 
emigrated to this country early in the last cen- 7h. pret fe een se | vers of old customs, 
, .? ; he Intellectual Observer for September 
tury: to have been wounded in the defeat of the -t ad September opens with ag 
2. . i, 1775. and. finally article on “ Birds of Paradise,” illustrated by a coloured 
British under Braddo k, in 1775; and, finally, to | piate, worth more than the price of the whole Magaziag 
sarried to Que bec as a prisoner, during which is full of papers alike instructive and amusing, 
the Revolutionary War. We know nothing more likely to encourage a taste fara 
These facts I glean from a notice of Francisco | scientit —— than this cheap and well- conducted 
. . see . j rnal : seeton’ y issues 0 
in the Monthly Maeazine for 1822 (vol. liii. p. 6), journal. Ir. on’s monthly issues of his cheap ang 
t f a8 ; 4 Silliman’s 7" very handsome Illuminated Family Bible; his equally 
whi h was probably taken from Suliman s L0ur | oh, up and very useful Dictionary of Universal Info 
from Hartford to Quebec in 1819 (Pp. 183 of the } tion: s Home Pets; his Curiosities of Savage Life; af 
2nd edit., New Haven, 1824). This notice may | his Lnglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, all call for fee 
s of notice 


belie sve oc 


have been ¢ 


be found, in a condensed form, in Peignot’s | word 
Amusements Philologiques (Dijon, 1824); and is | 
printed in full in the Philobiblion for July, | 
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Pore’s Ope (3"'S. ii. 136.)—Collets are young | 
cabbages, or, as they are now termed in London, | x , ry. M.A.), Treatise on Rash and Sinful Anger. 
greens; being tied up in bunches of six or eight | l conten A Slumberi 
ch. ITHURIEL, | Kree (Bexsamry), Dis { Marriage of the amb ied Children 
lily D 


scases 


f Death 


Miscellaneous, Le eee eal. Denrer of Drenkeaniil 
€ , I lote re t Fea 
| deceased Friends reproved. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Gull’s Horn R. ij ’. Decker. Imprinted at i nd Temptation 
/ lon for R. . (Reprinted for Willian 
M‘Maullen.) 

Some years ago, students of the literature of the Eliza- 
bethan Age were rejoiced by a reprint, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Nott, of Decker’s amusing picture of the life 
of the Young Gallant of Shakspeare’s day. That reprint 
was a handsome quarto, and published at a proportionate Aatices ta Correspondents. 
price. The present reprint, which seems to be very care- Hewny VIII.’s Iueness at tux Freep or rar Crora o 
fully executed, costs 2s. only. And as the tract is, to use ' ' 
the words of Dr. Nott, “ well worthy of notice, for it 
familiarises us more with the habits and customs of ordi- 
nary life at the time it was written, than any other work 
of the kind with which he was acquainted,” we trust its 
sale will be such as to induce the publisher to give us . 
some more specimens of Decker’s curious productions. ratom.— 3rd S. ii. p. 136,col. ii. line 20 fro 


| “Nores ann Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday, and ws alse 
“ ~ issued in Monruty Paats. The Subscripti mn for Srampeo Corry 
temporaries a few words of recognition. Our old friend | Six Months forwarded direct fro ublishers (including the 


user still maintains its high character for kilful | yearly Ivoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office 
Fraser 8 < > = favour of Messns. Bert axv Daroy, 186, Fiuret Street, E.C,; to a 


intermixture of deep thought “and pleasant fiction : Mr. all Communications ror tas Evtron should be addressed, 


SERIALS AND PertopIcaLs.—We owe some of our con- 








